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VISIT TO THE SAILORS’ HOME IN 
LONDON. 


In a late brief residence in London, I accidentally 
heard of an institution, of a most interesting nature, 
in the eastern part of London, designed for the bene- 
fit of the men connected with our commercial marine 
service. It is entitled the Sailors’ Home, and is, prac- 
tically, a boarding-house for sailors, but under cir- 
cumstances of a peculiarly favourable nature, and 
upon a scale which gives it no mean place among the 
public institutions of the metropolis. I resolved to 
visit the establishment, and to give to the public as 
correct an account of it as possible, being convinced 
that it was of a nature to excite some general inte- 
rest, and also that its being made more widely known 
would not be unfavourable to the benevolent objects 
for which it was founded. 

The usual conduct of sailors ashore is matter of 
notoriety. In the simple and uninstructed minds of 
these men, wherever they exist as a class, the idea 
seems naturally to arise, that, to make up for the 
confinement and other hardships which they endure 
at sea, they are entitled, when they land with their 
wages in their pockets, to launch out into a career to 
which the term frolic is the gentlest that can be ap- 
plied. Accordingly, in every sea-port, or that portion 
of large cities which adjoins to the port, there is sure 
to be a considerable number of persons who make it 
their business to take advantage of this inclination of 
the sailors, so as to relieve them of their money. ‘There 
are tavern-keepers who allow of every kind of excess 
in their houses, low traders (often of the Jewish nation) 
who sell their necessaries upon unfair terms, and de- 
graded females sufficient of themselves to ensure the 
sailor being deprived of his hard-earned gains. Gene- 
rally, three or four days ashore are sufficient to effect 
this, and, at the end of that period, the victim is left 
perfectly destitute, perhaps injured in health, and only 
too happy to be immediately re-employed in the hard 
service which he had but recently left. It was lately 
stated that, about a thousand men being discharged 
at once at Boston, Massachusetts, a few years ago, 
with money to the amount of thirty thousand pounds 
in their pockets, scarcely one of these men possessed 
any remnant of his funds at the end of three weeks : 
the whole had been squandered upon profligates who 
had beset them on their landing. We can believe 
this to be quite true. Let any one walk into the part 
of London where the docks are situated, and he will 
see in every direction, in the houses and the figures 
walking the streets, unequivocal symptoms of the 
system which exists for the emptying of the pockets 
of sailors. It is not only the wild passions of these 


_ men which operate to their ruin, but their ignorance 


of the world, and particularly their ignorance of the 
value of money. Unused to buy necessaries for them- 
selves, they have extravagant notions as to the prices 
of things, and thus fall an easy prey to sharpers. One 
almost invariable consequence of their spending so care- 
lessly, is, that they have no store from which to pur- 
chase an outfit for a mew voyage. Hence has arisen 
a custom to allow to sailors, before setting sail, bills 
for their first two months’ wages, usually amounting 
in this country to L.3, 10s. These bills they have to 
turn into cash by allowing a discount, and this dis- 
count must needs be large, in order to cover the risk 
incurred in consequence of so many sailors failing 
(generally through the results of dissipation) in their 
bargains with the masters of vessels. There are traders 
who take the bills at a discount of 25 per cent., and 
who generally make their case a little better by fur- 
nishing necessaries at twice their proper price. Thus, 


-| the destitution which the sailor runs into, and his 


ignorance of business, unite to make him realise only 
about one-third of the gains of his first two months’ 
service in every voyage. 

It was a consideration of these unhappy cireum- 
stances in the lot of sailors which led several benevo- 
lent persons a few years ago to raise the establishment 
which I am about to describe. It is a large building 
in Well Street, occupying the site of a place of en- 
tertainment (the Brunswick Theatre), the fall of 
which will be generally remembered. In the midst 
of a district of mean narrow streets, full of filth incon- 
ceivable, and occupied generally by the basest classes 
of a city population, the Sailors’ Home rears its clean 
and decent-looking front, an oasis in a moral desert. 
I was received with kindness by a gentleman who has 
all along taken .a leading part in its affairs, namely, 
the honorary secretary, Captain R. J. Elliot, R.N., 
one of those rare individuals who seem disposed to 
give up their whole being to philanthropic objects, 
while the common world goes on tearing and groan- 
ing at its selfish pursuits every where around them. 
By this excellent person I was conducted into a large 
stone-paved room level with the street, which may be 
described as a kind of reception-room or hall. At one 
corner of it was hung a large ship’s bell, used for the 
purpose of sounding the hours, according to the fa- 
shion followed on board ships at sea. On a bench 
near the door were seated a few sailors newly arrived, 
and who had not yet passed through the preliminaries 
to their being accommodated in the house. Under- 
neath this great room was the kitchen, where a 
good dinner for about a hundred persons was in the 
course of preparation. On the same floor, near the 
entrance, I afterwards found the counting-room—a 
place of more consequence than might be expected, 
as not only do the clerks keep an account of charges 
against the inmates, but act as their bankers, and pay 
their tradesmen’s accounts of every kind. I shall 
have more to say respecting this department of the 
Sailors’ Home. 

The Sailors’ Home is, as already mentioned, in the 
main a boarding-house for the sailors connected with 
the port of London, during the intervals between 
voyages. Sailors here obtain food, lodging, and a cer- 
tain amount of washing, at fourteen shillings a-week, 
or two shillings a-day—a charge too little to pay the 
expenses of the house, part of which is therefore dis- 
bursed by a set of benevolent contributors. The great 
object is to keep the poor sailor out of the besetting 
temptations of the district, and to accommodate him 
in such a way as to sustain his bodily and moral 
health, and, at the same time, preserve his money for 
purposes useful to himself. The reader will now ac- 
company me to the second floor, the central part of 
which forms one spacious room, containing on one side 
a range of tables somewhat like those of a coffee-room, 
where newspapers, literary periodicals, and books of 
either an innocently amusing or an useful kind, are 
placed for the service of those who may be disposed 
to spend their spare hours in reading, besides a few 
draught-boards for those who may choose a lighter way 
of passing their time. In the centre of the room are 
the tables at which the inmates take their meals, 
which are four in number, namely, breakfast, dinner, 
tea, and supper. Beer is allowed at some of these 
meals, but, excepting this particular, the house is con- 
ducted on the principles of the Temperance Societies, 
not a drop of spirituous liquor being ever allowed to 
enter it on any pretext whatever. The two wings of 
the building on this and the ground floors, together 
with the centre of the floor above, form in‘ all six 
sleeping galleries, passing across the length of the 


house, and fitted up with cabins or small chambers, 
in the manner of the galleries at Greenwich, Chelsea, 
and some other hospitals. Each cabin contains a bed 
for one person, and affords, besides, sufficient space in 
which to keep the inmate’s chest, and any other things 
he may have in his possession, for the protection of all 
of which by day he is furnished with a key to his door. 
The six galleries contain in all two hundred sleeping 
berths : one of them is called the City of London, and 
the other the City of Edinburgh gallery, the funds 
for fitting them up having been supplied from those 
capitals respectively. Every forenoon, each of the 
cabins, and the whole of the galleries, and all the 
other parts of the house, are thoroughly washed : 
the Sailors’ Home has consequently a remarkably 
clean and wholesome appearance. I could have only 
wished that the means of a constant ventilation were 
added to the other excellent arrangements. Sailors, 
among their other prejudices, have one against open 
doors and windows. I was informed that they cannot 
be induced to allow even the window of their cabin to 
remain open during the night. ‘To be shut up in so 
small a place for several hours, cannot be favourable 
to their health, and hence there seems to be peculiar 


need for a ventilating arrangement in these dormito- 
ries. It would be easy to have a tube opening from 
each cabin, and meeting in a general tube connected 
with a furnace or active flue, whereby a constant 
draught would be kept up, and an incessant change of 
air in the sleeping berths rendered unavoidable, 

The chief patrons of the institution are persons of 
marked piety, and hence one of its leading aims is to 
cultivate the religious feelings of the sailors. Prayers 
are read twice a-day, and there is a regular service 
every Wednesday evening. Religious books are also 
presented to the attention of the men, and they are en- 
couraged to be regular attenders of the neighbouring 
floating chapel. At the same time, care is taken not to 
render the subject so prominent as to have the effect 
of repelling from the walls those who unfortunately 
feel a repugnance to religious exercises. This is quite 
right, for those who would be so repelled are obviously 
that very class for whom a moral shelter like this is 
most apt to be desirable ; while it is equally clear that, 
once accustomed to the decencies and comforts of this 

establishment, such men will have a far better chance 
be adopting serious impressions than they can ever 
have while living (and this is the only alternative) in 
mean lodgings, surrounded by the vicious. At the 
same time, it is to be observed that the sailor is a 
being not naturally indisposed to devotional feelings. 
The risks he is always running, and the hardships 
to which he is exposed, tend to throw his mind 
upon reflections not far separated from religious, and 
to prepare him for receiving the real impressions of it, 
which the patrons of this institution desire to impart. 
I was told of several who value the house highly on 
account of the religious instruction afforded in it. A 
couple of men, newly returned from a long voyage, 
attended on the ensuing Sunday the morning prayers 
in the hall, then the floating chapel twice, afterwards 
evening service at a neighbouring establishment con- 
nected with the Home, and finally prayers in the 
Home itself—an extraordinary amount of restraint 
for such men to have imposed upon themselves in one 
day. I trust I may without impropriety add the 
jocular remark which one of them addressed to the 
other, as they afterwards proceeded to their berths— 
“I say, Jack, this is making up lee way.” 

All the other interests of the sailors are promoted 
with the utmost zeal. In the very first place, a far 
greater amount of comfort is given than the charges 


will pay for; so that the sailor may really be said to - 
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have a bounty put upon his accepting the shelter of 
this house. Secondly, all his property, of whatever 
kind, is received and carefully kept. The managers 
will take almost any troable in order to preserve the 
property of the sailors from being dissipated or in- 
jured,, Their money is kept on a banking principle, 
and most exactly accounted for. The sailor docs not 
need to pay for any articles he purchases: he has 
only to go to certain reputable tradesmen who ar- 
range with the directors to supply articles at certain 
fixed rates; he gets what he wants, and the trades- 
man is paid by the accountant from the man’s funds 
in his hands. The inmates are thus ensured against 
being ever cheated of a single farthing in any of their 
dealings out of doors. Every reasonable persuasive 
is used to prevent the men from drawing money for 
improper purposes, and to induce them to save it as 
aprovision for the future. For this end, there is a 
savings’ bank connected with the establishment. 
‘When sailors land from a voyage, they do not imme- 
diately receive their wages. They may, nevertheless, 
come to this Home, and not only receive present sup- 
port upon credit, but draw to a certain small amount 
in anticipation of the payment of their arrears. When 
these are to be paid, the agents of the institution will, 
if they please, attend to receive the money. The 
accountant will also take the trouble of remitting 
any part of it to friends at a distance. When, again, 
the sailor is to depart on a voyage, and, as generally 
happens, receives a bill for the two first months’ 
wages to make his outfit, the same officer receives 
this bill and discounts it. The discount charged is 
much less than that exacted by the harpies out of 
doors, but is still startlingly large—ten per cent. 
This, however, is quite unavoidable, in consequence 
of the frequent losses from the failure of sailors to 
fulfil their engagements, and practigally it is insuffi- 
cient to cover losses from that cause. The institu- 
tion also keeps a register of the servitude of seamen, 
to which they or their families may subsequently 
refer, when in quest of relief from any source where 
they may have a claim for it. In short, the trouble 
taken for the sake of the inmates of this house 
is immense and most complicated. I was shown 
accounts of great length, detailing many things done 
‘and cared for in behalf of the party concerned, 
while all the money received by the establishment 
for board amounted only to a few shillings. In the 
common world, to do so much for any one would be 
‘apt to liave a fatal effect on his own character, as 
‘leading him to trust too much to others, and allow 
iis faculties to fall asleep; but in the case of these 
poor children of the sea it is absolutely necessary to 
do so many things, merely to preserve them from be- 
coming a prey to the ministers of vice. 

Nearly three thousand men, described as “ of almost 
every country that traffics on the sea, of every per- 
guasion that has been set up in the world, and 
every shade of colour that distinguishes mankind,” 
take advantage of the Sailors’ Home in the course 

@ year, the usual number of inmates at one time 

from a hundred to a hundred and fifty. 

To account for the resort not being greater, w 
Must bear in mind the efforts of interested parties 
‘Sgainst it, and the inveterate inclination of sailors 
to signalise their life on shore by a burst of almost 
frantic license and folly, We may surely hope that, 
as the real character of the establishment becomes 
better known, and as its effects are more widely 
experienced, it will be much more frequented. I 
ean most cordially say, after a careful inspection of 
its accommodations, and inquiry into its manage- 
ment, that it appears most admirably calculated for 
the objects it professes, and is conducted in every 
Wow, on egnscientious and benevolent principles. 
t is of great consequence to impress this fact on 
@ailors, for they are so aceustomed to be preyed upon, 
that they may well have a difficulty in believing that 
any persons whom they never saw before really mean 
them well. 1 would earnestly press upon merchants 


the duty, but the interest, seeing 
Weing made more orderly and decent in their habits, 
would be rendered only the more fit for their work. 
If any sailor reads this sheet, and is disposed to believe 
the word of those who write it, let him depend upon 
what we say, when we tell him that the Sailors’ Home 
in "Well Street bat home to which he, being 
Mranger tn London, can go. 


_ Near the Sailors’ Home, and under the same good 


care, is a large house called the Destitute Sailors’ Asylum, 
designed to receive outcast aud mendicant seamen, to 
whom work-is given as a test of the genuinentss of 
their claims as objects of charity. It is alsoa clean and 
orderly establishment, reflecting great eredit on the 
benevolent parties concerned in it. 


> 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
VEGETABLE ECONOMY.—FIRST ARTICLE. 
Every one is acquainted with the usual forms of 
vegetables, either as trees or herbs ; but of the economy 
of their reproduction and growth, as well as other cir- 
cumstances which distinguish them, less is popularly 
known, and we propose to offer some simple explana- 

tions on the subject. 
It is common to say that organised bodies belong 
either to the animal or vegetable kingdoms ; but from 


the searching inquiries of naturalists, it appears 
that there is no distinct division between animal and 
vegetable existence—the one gradually assimilates 
with the other, and it is difficult to say of certain 
| objects whether they are plants or living animals. 
This, however, is only agreeable to a universal principle 
| in nature. From the lowest forms of organic sub- 
stances, there is a gradual ascent through the vege- 
table and animal economy to the highest and most 
perfect of animated beings—man. The series of links 
in the chain of living substances may likewise be said 
to be constituted in a circle, for the highest forms 
are resolvable by decomposition into the meanest, and 
in every case there is a harmony in the arrangement 
of parts, and an adaptation to purposes, which excite 
our surprise and admiration the more minutely these 
are made the subject of investigation. To state what 
we mean in other terms, there prevails throughout 
the whole economy of nature, organie and inorganic, 
a most perfect fitness. Nothing is useless or out of 
Each speck of matter is charged with the per- 
‘ormanee of a part, to help on the general design ; 
and things could not be otherwise than what they are 
without rendering the world less suitable to the great 
ends of creation, and less agreeable as a scene of exist- 
ence to man. 

In the great chain of connexion between different 
kinds of bodies, there is a point where what is called 
life begins. Of the nature of the living principle, no 
idea can be formed ; but we mean by it that power or 
quality resident in certain structures, by which they 
are enabled to incorporate with themselves those nu- 
tritive particles of matter which they require, and to 
reproduce structures of their own species or type. 
The most simple forms of life are observable in 
plants whose economy is limited to mere abso 
tion of nutrition, and reproduction ; and it is on 
when we reach the link that unites vegetables with 
animals, that we find any thing sensitive, a nervous 
energy, or voluntary locomotion. The best distinction 
we can draw between plants and animals is, that all 
the functions of plants are performed but in obedience 
to the conditions in which they are placed, or without 
the action of a will. With respect to the powers of 
reproduction, it ought to be thoroughly comprehended, 
that neither plants nor animals come into existence 
without a parentage. It was at one time vulgarly 
imagined that some kinds of animals, as, for example, 
maggots, locusts, and myriads of smaller creatures, 
were produced from external causes alone, such as 
putridity or a certain state of the atmosphere ; but 
conceptions of this nature are discovered to be quite 
unphilosophical, and it is placed beyond the possibility 
of doubt that all animals and v bles Wbataoever, 
notwithstanding the mystery of their appearance, are 
a natural result of a natural eause—tbe production by 
parents of their own species. Probably, this will to 
some appear a fact somewhat difficult of belief, but 
we hope, in the course of our explanations, to remove 
any lingering doubts which they may have on the sub- 


The lowest forms in whieh vegetables make their 
appearance are these of the cryptogamia,* as they are 
¢ in botany. Among this rudimental class of 

ts are ranked the fungi, the musci (mosses), lichines, 

i 8, algce (sea-weeds), and filices (ferns). Much that 

is instructive may be said of these lowly plants, many 

ode too as beneath the notice of 

ordinary observers, and are perhaps supposed by some 

to be of no substantial use in pate by We must 
endeavour to correct these 


errors, 

stale, are obse ina 

variety of fi and, among oth fica: 


as about the lowest in the group. Mould 
persons are aware, makes its appesrance on the surface 


serves, cheese, and shoes. It never 
day thing which new or het ian 


* A term signifying hidden marriages, or, by a liberal interpre- 
plants whose means of reproduction ooncesled, 


binger, of decay, and may be considered a first 
towards the decomposition of the substance fete I 
constituent elements. How vegetation should 


in so secluded a situation as the inner cracks in c’ ot 
or in a jar of preserves carefully away in acup- 


board, or on the leather of an old boot in the remote 
corner of a bed-closet, is at first sight incomprehen- 
sible ; but a consideration of the reproductive powers 
of fungi at once explains the circumstanee. The whole 
of the fungous tri a the most extraordinary 
productive powers. Instead of propagating by the 
ordinary and slow process of elaborating and throwing 
off seeds, they increase by the dispersal of their entire 
substance. Every particle in their mass is a germ, or 
technically a spore, which, though smaller in bulk than 
a particle of fine dust, and mostly so minute as to be 
invisible to the naked eye, is the embryo of a new 
plant, and will develop its powers of vegetation as soon 
as placed in an appropriate situation for its growth. 
In this manner, a toad-stool having performed its office 
and exhausted its means of nourishment, shrinks, 
dries, and dissolves in millions of atoms, which, being 
liberated and floated away in the atmosphere, are 
deposited in every imaginable situation. Some are 
inhaled into the lungs of animals, while others enter 
into the fabric of trees and herbs, and, in short, they 
find admission into every exposed and penetrable 
substance. It is, however, a distinct principle in fun- 
gous vegetation, that it can develop itself only in de- 
caying bodies. Decay, or liability to decay, is necessary 
for its fructification, and when this condition ensues, 
and other cireumstances are suitable, the embryo ex- 
pands and rises into notice with surprising rapidity. 

A very remarkable kind of fungous vegetation is 
known to make its appearance in wine cellars, the 
substance which supplies the growth being the vapour 
from the wine in the casks or bottles. If the cellar 
be airy and dry, the vapour escapes, and no fungous 

ion is manifested ; but if it be somewhat dam: 

and secluded from air and light, the fungous oneah 
becomes at once Eyer Round every cork a mould- 
like vi tion exhibit itself, and the vapour 
from casks rising to the vaulted roof, will there 
afford nourishment to t festoons and waving ban- 
ners of fungi. In the wine vaults of the London docks, 
this kind of vinous fungi hangs like dark woolly clouds 
from the roof, completely shrouding the brick arches 
from observation. On asmall piece being torn off and 
aes to the flame of a candle, it burns like a piece 

tinder. Should wine escape from a cask in a moist 
and ill-ventilated cellar, it will altogether resolve it- 
self into fungi of a substantial kind. A circumstance 
of this nature once came under the notice of Sir 
Joseph Banks. Having a cask of wine rather too 
sweet for immediate use, he ordered that it should be 
ea in a cellar to ripen. At the end of three years, 

directed his butler to ascertain the state of the 
wine ; when, on attempting to open the cellar door, he 
could not effect it, in consequence of some powerful 
obstacle. The door was therefore cut down, when 
the cellar was found to be completely filled with a 
firm fungous v ble production, so substantial as to 
require an axe for its removal. ‘his appeared to have 
grown from, or to have been nourished by, the de- 
composed particles of the wine, the cask being empt 
and buoyed up to the ceiling, where it was suppo 
by the surface of the fungus. 

The disease called rust, which affects grain in the 
ear, particularly in moist seasons, is well wn to be 
a fungous vegetation, proceeding from germs which 
had previously existed in the substance of the plants. 
In a dry season, and on a favourable soil, rust rarely 
makes its appearance ; certain conditions are neces- 
sary for its development, and it is to obviating these 
that the farmer must look for exemption from this 
destructive malady in his crops, It is now placed 
beyond a doubt that rust arises in many cases from 
the over-manuring of fields ; the grain is overloaded 
with nourishment, and the dormant fungi, brought 
into a condition of development, speedily show their 
destructive rties. ‘The tendency to rust may be 
neutralised by steeping the seeds before sowing in a 
corrosive solution, or strong brine ; but the same end 
may be better secured by not over-manuring, or by a 
free use of saline manures. Salt, as is well known, is 
an enemy to corruption, and when applied to the soil, 


it prevents the injury which plants receive from the 
fungus tribe. ful agriculturists are now fully 
aware of these facts. 


Offensive in ap ce as nearly all fungous vege- 
tables are, and in — as they may sometimes be to 
the crops of the husbandman, they perform a highly 
useful office in creation. Existing only by the 
tion of foetid exhalations, and rapidly depriving them 
of their insalubrious properties, they execute duties 
analogous to those of certain tribes of insects (maggot- 
flies, for instance), and in this respect have ya 
appropriately associated with these animals as the 
“ stay of nature,” On this point in their eco- 
nom. a writer observes as follows :—* 

« Their aronning fertility, and the rapidity with 
which they arrive at maturity, are among the most 
remarkable characters of this tribe of plants. Thus 
one species has been known to attain the weight of 
34 Ibs. in six weeks; and on the continent, fungi of 
this tribe have grown to upwards of 100 Ibs,, having 
begun from a point not perceptible to the naked eye, 


Popular Cyclopwdia of Natural 


| 
q 
pect 
and masters of yessels the duty of recommending ae 
this and similar institutions to sailors—and not on) 
ous ary rot, lermentation, 
mildew, and mould. We may take the last mentioned 
> ‘ 
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of the puff-ball tribe has been seen to 
w in one night from a minute speck to the size of 
large gourd. No other living beings have powers of 
growth at all to be i 
the decomposition, and the 


greater the quantity of 
noxious exhalations which would thus be = 
penne. the atmosphere, the greater is the tendency 
to multiplication and luxuriant growth in these humble 
plants, to which such exhalations serve as the most 
appropriate food. Hence, what has been said by na- 
turalists of insects, applies with equal truth and force 
to these humbler tribes ; and we may adopt with slight 
modification an interesting statement which has been 
given of the agency of insects, as a striking delineation 
of the operations of the fungi. 


*The peculiarity of their agency consists in their 
power of suddenl aaryece their numbers, to a 
which could only be accomplished in a consi- 


derable lapse of time by any larger beings; and then 
as instantaneously relapsing, without the intervention 
of <d violent disturbing cause, to their former in- 
significance. If, for the sake of employing on diffe- 
rent but rare occasions a power of many hundreds or 
thousands of horses, we were under the necessity of 
feeding all these animals at a great cost in the inter- 
vals when their services were not required, we should 
greatly admire the invention of a machine, such as 
the steam-engine, which should be capable at any 
moment of exerting the same d of strength, 
without any consumption of food during the periods 
of inaction; and the same kind of admiration is 
strongly excited when we contemplate the powers of 
insect and fungous life, in the creation of which nature 
has been so prodigal. A scanty number of minute in- 
dividuals, only to be detected by careful research, and 
often not detectable at all, are ready, in a few days or 
weeks, to give birth to myriads, which may repress or 
remove the nuisances referred to. But no sooner has 
the eommission been executed, than the gigantic power 
becomes dormant; each of the mighty host soon 
reaches the term of its transient existence; and when 
the fitting food lessens in quantity, when the offal to 
be removed diminishes, then fewer of the spores find 
soil on which to germinate; and when the whole has 
been consumed, the legions before so active all return 
to their latent unnoticed state, ready, however, at a 
moment’s warning, again to be developed ; and, when 
labour is to be done again, again to commence their 
work either in the same districts, or to migrate in 
clouds like locusts to other lands. In almost every 
season there are some species, but especially in autumn 
there are many, which in this manner put forth their 
strength; and then, like the spirits of the poet; which 
thronged the spacious hall, ‘ reduce to smallest forms 
their shapes immense.’’ ” 

_ It will now be understood that mould is a fungous 
vegetation, produced by a previous deposit of germs in 
the tissue or on the surface of the object on which it 
grows. The proximate cause of its development is 
generally damp, and, without thiscondition, theembryo 
remains in a dormant state. Still, it may be asked, 
how cheese happens to have green mould at its very 
centre: the reply is, that the fungous germs floating 
in the atmosphere had various 0 portunities of finding 
admission into this article of diet. They may have 
been deposited on the of a field; the grass was 
eaten by the cow, and the germs were so lodged in the 
milk ; or, what is more probable, the germs fell upon 
the curd, and there lay concealed till a certain damp- 
ness in the cheese brought their vegetative powers into 
operation. It is well known that the exposure of curd 
for a day to the atmosphere will have the effect of 

roducing cheese liable to mould. ‘The mouldiness of 

tilton cheese is produced, we believe, by practising this 
device. ‘Those who wish to make sweet cheese, not 
readily liable to mould, should avoid exposing the curd 
to 
ully more surprising instance of fungous - 
tation in a secluded situation, is that 
the fermenting of yeast, and other substances. Fer- 
mentation is, in one respect, a chemical process, forming 
a first step towards dissolution, but the action is also ve- 
getative, ‘The whole mass of matter gradually assumes 
the condition of active vegetative growth. The fun- 
gous germs which had been incorporated in the mate- 
rial, begin to live and expand, each being a plant which 
rows and gives rise to new plants of the same species. 

‘he authority above quoted observes of fermentation 
at this stage in its pro “ If a small portion of the 
fluid be examined at intervals with a powerful micro- 
scope, it is seen that each of the little vesicles contained 
in it puts forth one or more prolongations or buds, 
which in time become new vesicles like their parents ; 
these, again, perform the same process : so that within 
a few hours, the single vesicles have developed them- 
selves into rows of four, five, or six. This is not the 
only way, however, in which they multiply ; for some- 
times the vesicles are observed to burst, and to emit 
a number of minute ules, which are the germs of 
new plants, and which soon develop themselves into 


additional cells. By the time that five or six vesicles 
are found in each group, the fermentation is suffi- 
ciently far advanced for the pu of the brewer ; 


and he then takes measures to check it, by which the 
Vegetation of the yeast is suspended. The groups of 
vesicles then separate into individuals resembling those 
which first constituted the yeast ; and thus, a greatly 
increased amount of this is the result of the 


process. 
"We may learn from these observations that the 


red to this. The more rapid | d 


of fungi, necessary to produce dry rot, mould, 
and other are di 

roughout organic matter. thing we eat, 
rink, taste, or which ministers to paloenity contains 
the germs of fungi, and all that is required to bring 
them into visible operation are certain conditions of 
decay, heat, and moisture. ’ 


STORY OF A TEAR.* 


IMAGINE yourself, good reader, to be present in one of 
the crowded green-rooms of the city of Paris. Many 
persons are there assembled—actors, actresses, ma- 
nagers, dramatists, and dramatic critics. Jest and 
story are passing in abundance, and all seem to be 
animated and merry. Yet a grave story sometimes 
flows from the lips of those who are there met to- 
gether, and it would be injustice to say that it did 
not meet with sympathy from, or was unappreciated 
by, the talkative party to which it was addressed. 
One such story we relate, as it was told in that 
temple of merriment. 

A new performer was complaining of her inability 
to present herself before the public without the most 
distressing agitation. Some of those present en- 
couraged the poor beginner, but the majority ex- 
pressed an opinion of a different kind. “ Such tremors 
are incurable,” said the latter class ; “nature has 
made us originally either bold or timid.” “ Yes,” said 
others who concurred in the sentiment expressed, 
“just as she has made us cold or ardent, grave or gay. 

e remain what we were made at first. Show us an 
aspiring man cured of his ambition, or a miser con- 
verted. 

Some of those who listened to these observations 
exclaimed against them as having a tendency to make 
men materialists or fatalists. One individual, how- 
ever, gave the last remark a more decided answer. 
“You ask for a converted miser,” said he ; “I can 
show you one. ‘There is such a being among us now ; 
it is myself!” The person who said this was a ~ 
dramatist, noted fer his generosity of feeling. “ What! 
—you a miser ?” said some of those who Leard him ; 
“nonsense !—it is impossible.” “ Not so,” answered 
he calmly ; “I speak but the truth. I wasa miser, 
though now thoroughly cured, I hope, of the failing.” 
“And what, pray, operated a cure upon you !” re- 
turned one of the auditors. “ Listen, and I will tell 
you,” answered he; “it was an infant’s tear.” All 
present crowded round him immediately, and heard 
from his lips the following story. 

“The incidents which I am about to relate,” said 
the dramatist, “occurred in 1834. I had then just 
given to the theatre of the Porte Saint Martin one of 
my pieces—that which brought me the greatest share 
of fame and emolument. ‘I'wo letters were sent to 
me at that period. One was from the manager of the 
Marseilles theatre, informing me that he was anxious 
to bring out my new piece there, but that, on re- 
hearsal, such difficulties had been met with, as to 
render it desirable that I should be present myself, 
previous to the production of the drama. The remu- 
neration for my trouble was to be left to my own 
decision. ‘The second letter was also from Marseilles. 
It ran in these terms: ‘Sir, the wife and daughter of 
your brother are dying of want. Some hundreds of 
franes would save them, and I doubt not but you will 
judge it proper to visit connexions so near to%ou, and 
make arrangements for their preservation and future 
comfort.’ ‘This letter was signed by Doctor Lambert 
of Marseilles. 

I have already said to you that I was a miser, in 
the worst sense of the word, and it is an avowal which 
my later conduct barely enables me to make without 
shame. ‘The letter of the physician did not move my 
pity, but it renewed certain angry feelings which had 


rmerly existed towards my sister-in-law in my mind 


Some few years before this time, my brother, an honest 
sailor, who fell a prey to the element he loved so well, 
had written to me, announcing his intention to marry 
the daughter of a fisherman, a girl who brought him 
the dowry of an excellent heart, two pretty eyes, and 
a total want of money. I was both proud and mi- 
serly, and I answered him, saying that, ‘since he 
chose to marry a girl without a shilling, he might 
be happy if he could; but that he was doing a very 
foolish and degrading action” I had the bruta- 
lity even to advise him to break with the girl, if he 
yet had it in his power, He, like a true-hearted and 
worthy man, wedded the girl he loved, according to 
his promise. My sister-in-law was a Breton, proud 
and honest. She never forgot my letter, and despised 
the sender. When she lost her husband, and was 
thrown into poverty and distress, it was long ere she 
could bring her mind to listen to the thought of peti- 
tioning for aid from one of such a disposition as I had 
evinced. But the sight of her girl, her only child, 
wasting away from sheer want, and the reflection 
that that poor thing must otherwise be cast helpless 
upon the world, made her at length disclose her con- 
nexion with me to the benevolent medical man who 
eas her. ‘The result was the letter I have al- 
uded to. 


The p of emolument being very it may 
be im ~ that 1 was not disinclined ay vit the 
Marseilles theatre. I answered the maar ab: letter 

t 


immediately, and followed it in person without delay, 
When I arrived at Marseilles, first person whom 


* Abridged from the Prench of Edouard Lemoine. — 


I saw was the 
was in waiting for me at the principal 
As I had not answered his request for 
good man had said, in his simplicity, ‘he 
here in person,’ and day after day he had looked 
for me, ‘The words with which he saluted me were 
:—* You have lost no time, sir. ‘Doubtless’ you 
thought, and justly, that death might come in the 
way if delays took place. Ah! I am glad to see you; 
it is a proof of your unwearying kindness to your 
relatives.’ What could I do? My pu had 
to visit Marseilles for the theatre only ; but there was 
a degree of touching simplicity in the physician's 
manner, which had more effect in preventing me from 
disclosing the truth than would have been produced 
by any attack upon me for negligence. I felt it im- 
possible to avow to such a man the real and sole 
se of my visit to Marseilles, and accordingly, 
instead of going straight to the theatre as inten 
I walked away with the doctor to my sister-in-law’s. 

1 found her in a most wretehed hovel, scarcely pe- 
netrated by a single ray of the sun. Near the bed 
of the poor sufferer stood an object which drew 
first attention. ‘This was her little girl, with large 
black eyes, beautiful curling locks, and a countenance 
finely formed and intelligent, while marked at the 
same time by a degree of ve resignation, the re- 
sult of the precocious habitude of —— How 
interesting that creature seemed to me! felt, at 
first, as if 1 could have taken her fondly to my arms ; 
but sordid avarice suddenly interposed, and struck 
me with the thought that, if I allowed m to be 
moved, I must assuredly burden myself with new and 
heavy duties, which might press upon me for life. I 
involuntarily shrunk back at this base suggestion of 
the demon within me. The physician saw the move- 
ment, and, good man, he ascribed it to pity. *The 
sight of this misery touches you, sir,’ said he; ‘ but 
the physician must look closely into the ills which he 
would cure. It is you who must be the physician 
here. Come nigh your poor relative.’ 

When my sister-in-law noticed my approach, she 
made an effort to raise herself. There was upon her 
faded countenance a mixture of sadness and pride, 
which told me plainly that it had cost her much to 
apply to me. She deseended to no crouching en- 
treaty, but, raising her finger, which trembled with 
weakness and emotion, she pointed to her little girl, 
and said, in low touching tones, ‘See that sweet angel, 
that gift of Heaven ! She will soon have no mother !’ 

Equally true and disgraceful it is, that this appeal 
did not counteract or wipe away the miserly fears 
which had beset me. 1 answered even in cold tones, 
‘Why entertain such fears? You are young; you 
have a good physician. You despair unnecessarily.’ 
Any other man would have added, ‘ You have a bro- 
ther-in-law, too, who will give you every comfort in 
his power.’ I added no such words. My only thought 
was how to eseape from the threatened burden in the 
easiest manner. Meanwhile, the little girl had been 
gazing on me with eyes which seemed to indicate that 
even she felt the want of cordiality in the relative 
who had come to her mother’s side. At length, while 
I stood in my uneasy uncertainty, she came close to 
me, and said, ‘Sit down upon the bed, for you are 
too tall to let me kiss you if you stand,’ I sat down, 
and the child climbed upon my knee. The Breton 
closed her eyes, and uplifted her hands, as if praying 
in aid of the child’s possible influence. 

Alas ! feeling that my danger increased, I but har- 
dened my heart the more, and clung more closely to 
the idol whom I worshipped. My brow even contracted 
a frown, and there was a one perspiration upon it, as 
I gazed on the child. She, however, was not deterred 
from kissing me. ‘ Will you be my papa?’ said she ; 
1 shall love you well. How like you are to my dead 
Npapa! He was A ; are you good also? The 

touchin of this infantine appeal was indescrib- 
able. I fe t its influence, and it moved me—to what? 
to untwine the arms of the child rudely from my 
neck, and set her down upon the floor. The effeet of 
this repulse upon her was striking and instantaneous. 
She cast upon me a glance, in which surprise, disay- 
pointment, and fear were mingled, and a tear, gather- 
ing in her beautiful eye, rolled slowly down her 
cheek. Her silent sorrow did what her endearments 
had utterly failed to do. A sudden revolution took 
place in my feelings. As by an enchanter’s wand, the 
utter brutality of my avaricious self-love was laid 
before my eyes in all its nakedness. I shuddered at 
the spectacle, and, yielding instantaneously to the 
better feeling awakened, | hastily took hs the child, 
and exclaimed, laying my hand upon her , * Be- 
fore Heaven and thy mother, I promise to be a father 
to thee, and never shall child be so tenderly che- 
rished as I shall cherish thee ! 

Ah, had you seen the Breton when these words 
were uttered! Such an exeitement was prefinase, 
that the physician and myself were alarmed for her 
life at the instant. But joy seldom kills. ‘ Brother! 
brother !’ murmured she, as soon as she was able to 
Hoong «I had done you wrong.” It may be guessed 
that such an avowal could not be gratifying to me. 
I hastened to check such an unmerited flow of grati- 
tude, by addressing myself to the medical man on the 
subject of my sister-in-law’s removal to a better 
dwelling. He readily undertook to look out for such 


a in Marseilles, 1 
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not do. " 
For three months after that period, I occupied a 
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i pearl gathered by my 
heart—has been to it what the dew-drop of morn is to 
the unopened flower—expanding it for the entire day 
of existence !” 


EARLY DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


Ir is pretty generally known that claims have been 
fy forward by the Welsh to a priority of discovery 
America, or the New World. A party of Welsh- 
men, according to their statements, crossed the At- 
lantic under a chief named Madoc, whom the present 
laureate has in consequence made the hero of an epic 
cota aed may be the justice of these pre- 
ions on the of the people of Wales, there 
seems ground at for believing that the Northmen, 
or Scandinavians, visited the shores of America at an 
epoch long antecedent to that of the visits of Colum- 
bus and Cabot. This conelusion cannot detract, in the 
slightest degree, from the merits of these more recent 
discoverers, who were the first to give America a real 
and positive place among the known lands of the earth, 
and to introduce to the nations of the Old World a 
new section of their fellow-creatures, multitudinous in 
numbers, and interesting in every possible point of view. 
The scholars of Scandinavia have busied themselves 
of late years in extracting from the Sagas, and other 
literary records of the north, the authentic circum- 
stances relating to the voyages of their ancestors across 
the Atlantic. A summary of the discoveries resulting 
from these investigations has just been published in 
England by Mr N. L. Beamish, and we are thus en- 
abled to draw up a brief article on the subject.* 

In the tenth century, it is said, the sea-rovers of 
Iceland, which was colonised about the year 874 by 
the Norwegians, first discovered Greenland. A party 
of Irish monks are said to have been the original dis- 
coverers of Iceland about the year 800 a.c. Erik the 
Red, a chief whose restless habits rendered his position 
in Iceland uncomfortable, launched upon the northern 
deep in 983, and succeeded in reaching Greenland, 
where he remained for two years. Even Erik the Red, 
however, only followed the path of a predecessor, for 

was to venture into the Arctic Ocean by the 
hope of discovering a shore called by a previous voyager 
Gunbiorn’s Rocks, a promontory, most probably, of 
Greenland. The presumed discovery of America was 
an indirect result of Erik’s adventure. Biarne, son 
of one of the red chief’s companions, being absent in 
Norway when his father set out for Greenland, re- 
solved, on returning home, to follow his sire’s course 
on the waters. He formed a party, procured a vessel, 
and sailed from Iceland in a westerly direction. After 
a time, Biarne saw land, but, as this was overgrown 
with wood, he concluded that it could not be the 
shore to which his parent had been bound. It must, 
however, according to the modern scholars of Scandi- 
navia, have been some part of the American continent. 
Biarne then stood out to sea, and took a northerly 
course. In a day or two he reached an island, the 
shores of which were covered with ice or glaciers. 
aa, Bm further in the same -direction, he 

in Greenland, and found the settlement 


New ing land, termed Vinland by Biarne, is sup- 
posed by M. Rafn, whose disquisition Mr Beamish 
translates, to have been the land first seen by the 
Scandinavian rover in this instance ; and Newfound. 
land, called /Helluland, to have been the island which 
met his view. The principal objection to this theory 
(as a reviewer in the Atheneum well observes) is the 
shortness of the period said to have been expended in 
the passage between Vinland and Greenland. In nine 
days, it is said, Biarne sreceneanes that transit, which 
@ modern steam-ship would have difficulty in effecting 
in a similar time. Nevertheless, it seems to us 
the objection is not a conclusive one. With favouring 
gales, the small vessels of those times could make voy- 
-< extraordinary celerity ; and we must remember 

while the discovery of new land was a cireum- 
stance likely to arrest pointed notice, the memories of 
the voyagers, not being aided by regular log-books, 
might render their narratives very inaccurate in re- 
8 of dates. We are inclined, therefore, to think 

this incidental glimpse by Biarne was really the 
first ever obtained of America by any visitant from 
the other side of the Atlantic. As has been said, this 
circumstance affects in no d the value of the dis- 
coveries made at a later peri It is little more than 

visits of adventurers, uently to the vo 

of Biarne, confirm the conclusion now he at. The 
Greenlanders were little moved by his relation of what 
he had seen, but when the tidings were carried to 
Norway, the spirit of en ise was there aroused in 
@ remarkable manner. son of Erik the Red, 


* The Discovery of America by the N. &e. 
Ludlow Beamish. 
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bought Biarne’s vessel, and in the 1000, started 

yage of discovery to ‘the west and south- 
west. He first reached the island of Helluland (New- 
foundland), and subsequently sailed along a continuous 


line of coast, on which he settled for the winter, at a | So 


station called by them Leif*s Booths. If any trust is 
to be put in these Scandinavian records at all, we must 
be forced, it appears to us, to admit that the Northmen 
were here on the shores of America. ‘Their deserip- 
tion of the country will apply to no part of Greenland, 
nor to any part of North America farther north, to 
say the least of it, than Virgini 
that the voyagers found 


The account states 
country so good, that 


cattle did not require to be housed there in winter ; for 
there came no at that season, and the grass 
withered but little. 


This description will only apply to what is now 
a southern part of the United . Leif’s report 
of what he had seen of the newly-discovered continent, 
tempted his brother Thorwald to visit it immediately 
afterwards, and he also reached Leif’s Booths in safety. 
He sent a party southwards to explore the country, 
and they brought back the report that beautiful woods 
and waters existed every where. Thorwald then went 
northwards on a similar errand, and ap to have 
for the first time met inhabitants. In a quarrel be- 
tween them and the voyagers, Thorwald himself 
perished. His companions reached Greenland in safety. 

The conviction of the existence of a beautiful coun- 
try on the other side of the Atlantic, was now esta- 
blished in Greenland, Iceland, and Norway. The next 
visitants to it were a party of adventurers from Ice- 
land, who, having gone in the year 1006 to Greenland, 
were induced in the mapa pr to steer for Vin- 
land. ‘The expedition consisted of three vessels, and 
its chiefs were Karlsefne, Biarne Grimolfsen, and 
Thorward, son-in-law of Erik the Red. One hundred 
and sixty persons in all were on board, and among 
them were several women, one of whom was Gudrida, 
wife of one of the sons of Erik the Red. She is only 
remarkable as neveng given birth to the first European 
child who saw the light on the shores of America. 
The party, like their predecessors, reached Hellu- 
land and Markland. ‘They wintered a little farther 
south than the Booths of Leif, and in the follow- 
ing season, the natives appeared for the first time. 
“And one morning early, when they looked round, 
saw they a great many canoes, and poles were swung 
upon them, and it sounded like the wind in a straw- 
stack, and the swinging was with the sun. Then 
said Karlsefne, ‘ What may this denote?’ Snorri 
Thorbrandson answered him, ‘It may be that this is 
a sign of peace, so let us take a white shield, and hold 
it towards them ;’ and so did they. Upon this the 
others rowed towards them, and looked with wonder 
oe those that they met, and went up upon the land. 

ese people were black and ill-favoured, and had 
coarse hair on the head ; they had large eyes and broad 
cheeks. They remained there for a time, and gazed 
upon those that they met, and rowed afterwards 
away to the southward round the ness. Karlsefne 
and his people had made their dwellings above the 
lake, and some of the houses were near the water, 
others more distant. Now were they there for the 
winter ; there came no snow, and all their cattle fed 
themselves on the grass. But when spring approached, 
they saw one morning early that a number of canoes 
rowed from the south round the ness.” These con- 
tained people with whom the Northmen opened a 
bartering trade. The people described above answer 
to the appearance of the uimaux ; and, if we are 
to consider it probable that were of that race, it 
will be naturally asked, “ Is this reconcileable with 
the idea of a comparatively southern latitude!” ‘To 
such a question we can only answer, that possibly the 
Esquimaux might then be quartered in more southern 


, latitudes than they now are, or might be accustomed 


to take longer voyages. After ing on both 
commerce and quarrels with the natives for three 
winters, the Senabens of the expedition began to differ 
among themselves, and set out on their return home. 
Karlsefne arrived in Greenland in 1011, but others 
of his companions were not so fortunate. 

The skins and furs of Vinland, brought ultimately 
by Karlsefne to Norway, and sold there, were too 
valuable not to tempt other adventurers to cross the 
took place in 1013, and several 
others follow But, in a manner equally sudden 
and unfortunate, Europe was deprived of the advan- 
tages which might possibly have resulted from an 
earlier discovery of America. The intercourse between 
Europe and the north, formerly nec to maintain 
the existence of the colonies of Greenland and Iceland, 
came toa close when the offshoots grew strong enough 
to have a chance of independent life. The Green- 
landers and Icelanders were not sufiiciently powerful 
or sriaursing te follow up of themselves the course 
of discovery which had been entered upon, and Euro- 
pean Seandinavia was severed from their alliance in a 
great measure. Hence Vinland became a traditionary 
world—a place embalmed in the Sagas, as connected 
with the enterprises of the primitive colonists—but at 
the same time a region enveloped in shade and mys- 
tery, and of the very existence of which later inquirers 

ight not unreaso doubt. 

t will be observed, from the tone of this article, 
that we have little or no doubt of the actual discovery 
Northmen. It seems to us that 
no one who believes in the authenticity of the Ice- 

can i conclusion. 


reasonably avoid this 


voyagers appear to have seen Esquimaux tribes alone. 

ome authorities say that the Indians were of later ori- 
gin altogether, but their great numbers in both eonti- 
nents of America, from the Canadas to Ca Horn, 
seem to us to render the supposition of their ha ing an 
origin posterior to the tenth century utterly ridioubous. 


OLD MAIDS. 

Amonest the ideas traditionary in our literature, but 
which scarcely appear consonant with at least present 
fact, is the character attributed to old maids.. The 
stage idea of an old maid is an Aunt Deborah, in an an- 
tique stiff dress, with upturned nose—a cross, trouble- 
some, unsympathising creature, the torment and ridi- 
cule of all the other dramatis persone. We often find 
the notions of young persons respecting elderly un- 
married females to be of this description, being pro- 
bably derived rather from comic fiction than from 
actual life. The experience of each individual in the 
world is of course more or less peculiar ; but we cannot 
suppose it to be altogether by accident that the prin- 
cipal specimens of the class whom we have come in 
contact with were persons of a different kind, gene- 
rally amiable Serviceable persons, often remarkably 
well-informed and agreeable in conversation, and al- 
together so much above the common stamp, that their 
having escaped matrimony appeared a wonder to us, 
even when every allowance was made for the artificial 
obstructions presented to the operations of Hymen in 
old-established communities. 

To treat the common ideas respecting them in de- 
tail—They are generally regarded as having natures 
distinguished from those of all other women by a 
peculfar coldness and severity. Here, we would say, 
if the charge be at all true, some allowance ought to 
be made for the effects naturally arising from disap- 
pointment, and which so few are gifted with the power 
of entirely resisting. We are also called upon to allow 
for the effects of a perhaps lonely life, passed without 
opportunities for the development of the affections. 
After all, there is much of mere seeming in the 
cold exterior. Were it given to us to look beyond 
that, what examples might we sometimes see of warm 
and loving hearts, taught by the constant experience 
of bitterness from the world to put on a mantle of 
hardness for their own protection. What touching 
cases might we also meet with of disappointments and 
vexations endured with a well-principled heroism and 
meekness, which the world only mistakes for austerity, 
holding up to us a striking lesson for our own conduct 
under evils probably light and trivial in comparison. 
How little the world is able to comprehend the 
amount of individual suffering which is daily and 
hourly being endured even in the midst of seeming 
happiness! How many mournful tales might be told, 
if we could only be found ready to listen with sympa- 
thy to the confessions which, in confidence, might be | 
poured out to us !—and how many there are of those 
whom prejudice has stigmatised as heartless, selfish, 
cross old maids, who have been thrown back upon them- 
selves, and forced to subdue their longings for com- 
munion with their kind, because they were old maids! 

Another charge is sometimes brought against them 
—that they are shabby, stingy, and mean; and even 
when a momentary feeling of compassion is manifested 
towards them, they are called, either individually or 
collectively, “ poor creatures,” with the literal sense 
attached, we doubt not, to the word “poor.” Here 
also we would say a word for our despised friends. 
We would first of all ask, whose fault it is that they 
are penurious, for if they be “ poor,” they ought not 
to be otherwise than economical, else they would 
assume a liberality to which they were not entitled, 
and which their limited means would not justify. If 
we were to trace back for the cause of their penurious- 
ness, we should find that it did not arise from any un- 
usual degree of selfishness in their nature ; we should 
find, perhaps, that either their parents had been more 
than usually improvident, or their destiny had been 
shaped by the social circumstances of their day—mat- 
ters equally beyond their own control. 

Another common charge against them is that they 
are useless. It is alleged there is no apparent place 
for them in the social scale, to which are attached any 

ponsible or important duties ; and, A 
Sapmalédbesbaning nothing to do, either with or 
in society. How unjust are these accusations! What 
class of beings, we should like to know, do so little real 


harm, and possess so large a share of merit in coming 


. near Marseilles, with my sister-in- " —_—_—_—_—_— To other points indirectly connected with the sub ‘ 
hild. ‘To the Breton these months were (as, for example, the origin of the Indian ae 

loyed happiness, though, in spite of all tion), we have not adverted here. The Scandinavian 

; ly sank into the grave. To me that 
The alteration in 
by the happiness I 

of the change, I became a new 
ister-in-law ‘ica, my niece was 
me. Since that time she has 
side. Of her joys I have made 
ry life. Ah! 1 owe her so much. 

his father. 
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voluntarily forward—often under the pressure of li- 
mited means—to assist, to relieve, and to sustain their 
suffering fellow-creatures ; and who so ready in obey- 
ing the humane injunction, which bids us “ bear one 
another’s burdens ;” or who so nee to put forth the 
helping hand in every time of family distress—as our 
much-abused friends, the old ids? In these re- 
— indeed, they might not inaptly be styled lay- 
of charity ; for, in numerous instances, the 

may be seen going about continually doing f 
True, there are exceptions, the result, most ly, of 
ill or neglect, acting on an irritable tempera- 
ment ; but for one case oe selfishness, we could 
bring forward hundreds of examples to the contrary. 
We, at this moment, thrill with pleasure at the de- 
tful reminiscences our own experienco affords, of 
aunt Marys and dear aunt Annes, who se@m 

but to have lived for the good they could do amo 

those whose claims upon them in point of relationshi 

were comparatively remote. We have known a 
aunt, who, on hearing of the illness of a beloved little 
friend, who was at school, eighty miles distant from 
the 2 ng where she resided, hastened to him, though 
in depths of winter, during a severe storm ; an¢ 
before his nearer relations were apprised of the cir- 
cumstance, she had taken him under her tender care, 
watching him with even more than a mother’s solici- 
tude, soothing him in moments of feverish irritation, 
and exerting her ingenuity in a thousand ways in 
order to amuse him in his hours of convalescence. 
We would ask if there were any traces of selfishness 
there! ‘There was no call upon this lady to resign, 
for a time, the comforts of her own home. It cer- 
tainly was a sacrifice, and the more so, that it was vo- 

luntary. 

There are few unmarried ladies but what have 
some objects on whom to lavish their love and affec- 
tion. If they reside in the “rey they look for- 
ward to the summer as the period at which they 
may expect to receive consignments of little nephews 
or nieces from town ; and with what complacent good 
humour do they submit to having their quiet and 
orderly arrangements broken in upon—subjecting 
themselves to every kind of inconvenience in order 
to secure the happiness of their little visiters (and 
those who have tasted the pleasures of a life of tran- 

uillity and comparative seclusion in the country, can 
ne appreciate the sacrifice of self involved in the 
entertainment of half a dozen juvenile guests). Should 
the lady establish herself in town, here again her good 
offices are daily called into action. She has, perhaps, 
sisters, or nieces, or cousins, scattered throughout the 
whole country, and when any commission is to be 
executed in town, who so efficient and zealous in its 
discharge as dear aunt Betsy? She transacts all the 
millinery business, orders all the Christmas or chris- 
tening cakes—has them sent home to her own house, 
where she spends a whole day in packing and rere | 
them off. If an article of jewellery is to be repaired, 
she undertakes to have it neatly and yee? 
executed ; if a velvet dress is to be dyed, she flies off 
in all the importance of business, to “speak to Mr 
Crombie herself,” and the dress, perhaps, after all, is 
too scanty to allow of its being made up “as Jane 
would like it.” Then, dear aunt Betsy trots off im- 
mediately after breakfast, that she may have daylight 
enough to enable her to get it matched. Possibly she 
goes over half the town and does not succeed in her 
mission, for the velvet has been dyed, and it is difficult 
to match it, the shade being so’ peculiar ; but aunt 
Betsy is not so easily daunted, so, the next day she 
sets out again, and how pleased she is when she has 
found in Mr Greig’s back wareroom a remnant, “ the 
exact thing!” But, perhaps, aunt Betsy’s next com- 
mission is one of still greater importance. A letter ar- 

e obligation, i cou out a 

nursery-maid. Now, aunt Betsy, although not a 
mamma, knows what sometimes mammas do not 
know, or, at all events, do not appear to know, that 
a very great deal depends upon a good nursery- 
maid ; and she accordingly feels the responsi- 
bility she is taking upon herself. She, therefore, 
spends one or two days in making inquiries as to cha- 
racter, &c., the result of which is a long letter to the 
country, setting forth the various claims of the candi- 
dates. Then has another day or two in finding 
out the girls, for she had promised to let them know 
whenever she heard from her friend ; and then she has 
to see, after the thing is settled, that the girl selected 
gets off by the proper coach. In fact, aunt Betsy does 
not know, dear good soul, what she would have done 
had she had a family of her own to look after, seeing 
that she has so much to do for other people—all the 
time secretly ified at finding | of some ser- 
vice to those w she regards with such affectionate 


concern. 
Then, if a “ domestic ion” be anticipated by a 
favourite married niece who resides in town, a letter is 


anton tek time ; and so many good 
reasons are given for wishi' 
, of course, 


d | provide for uences. 


2 other her parl 


pride she feels in-being allowed to do the honours of 


showing off the baby, for whom, in her moments of 
leisure, she is busily employed in ‘knitting a quilt, to 
be thrown over his cot when he makes his appear 
with mamma in the drawing-room. Is this leading a 
life of uselessness! Let no one say that old maids are 
drones in the busy hive of this busy world. We al- 
most feel inclined to say of them, in reference to their 
lives of active benevolence, “Go to the aunts, thou 
sl —learn their ways, and be wise.” 

n order to show our young friends that happiness 
is not incompatible with a si life, we shall conclude 
these re s by giving a slight sketch from real life 
of the comfortable ition to which an unmarried 
female known to us has raised herself; we say raised 
herself, for, at an early period of her life, she could 
not haye presumed to expect such tranquil hap- 
piness as that which she now enjoys. She was the 
daughter of a person of irreproachable character, who 
acted as manager to a farmer in the south of Scot- 
land. As his means would not allow of his keeping 
his children about him, they were successively sent 
from héme as they order that they might 

eldest daughter, with 
whom we have now to do, was sent to service in the 
neighbouring country town. She was naturally of a 
quick and active intellect, and was fortunate enough 
to find in her mistress a person who was able as well 
as willing to instruct her in all kinds of household 
work. She evinced such a desire to learn, and to 
profit by all she saw, that she soon became an expert 
servant. At the same time, she was remarkable for 
great conscientiousness, and add to these good quali- 


ties neatness of fi tty, regular features, and a 
fresh brilliance of comp exion, and the result may be 
guessed—she a favourite with every body— 


and of ee in particular, who soon became aware 
that he made a similar impression on her heart to 
that by which he was himself affected. This person was 
considered very respectable both in character and cir- 
cumstances ; and the consent of her parents being ob- 
tained, arrangements were made for their marriage to 
take place at the following term, when she was to leave 
her situation. It would appear, however, that the bride- 
— elect had been unworthy of her affection ; for a 
ew days before that appointed for the wedding, when 
she expected him to appear for the purpose of mak- 
ing certain preliminary arrangements, to her unspeak- 
able distress he never came, nor did she ever see 
him again. It was said that his friends had not ap- 
proved of his choice, and had persuaded him to make 
over his unstable affection to one whom they favoured. 
The slight was long and keenly felt by our heroine, who 
soon after left the town and came to Edinburgh, accom- 
— by the best wishes of her employer, who gave 

r very flattering recommendations. She was not 
long in obtaining a situation of considerable trust, and 
with her earnings she was enabled to follow out a 
course of instructions which fitted her for becoming a 
housekeeper. In this capacity she was employed in 
succession by several families of distinction, with all 
of whom she became a favourite. While in the prime 
of life she rejected several offers of marriage ; being 
convinced that she enjoyed as much happiness in her 
single condition as she could reasonably hope for in 
the married state. She kept her integrity and her 
freedom, and toiled on from year to year, gaining the 
esteem and good will of all who knew her. From her 
gains she was enabled not only to vtpes her mother, 
who had been many years a widow, but to help occa- 
sionally the other members of her family, as well as to 
lay aside something for her own old age, should she 
survive the period of active life. 

At last the time came when she thought she had 
realised enough for her future wants ; and she inti- 
mated her intention of retiring from her active 
duties to the gentleman with whom she then was. 
It was with difficulty she could get away, so essen- 
tial had she become in regulating the domestic con- 
cerns of his establishment ; but at last, finding that 
she was resolved to leave him, he yng Ong uired 
about the arrangement she had made for her future 
support, and whether it was likely to be adequate 
to her wants. She told him that she had depo- 
sited her little fortune with a person to whom she 
was known, who, having an extensive business in 
which he could lay out the money to advantage, had 
promised her interest. Mr M—— made an in- 
vestigation into the matter, and found the security for 
her money to be most precarious, and advised her to 
sink it at once on a life annuity, which she did ; and 
it was not long ere she had occasion to rejoice that she 
had made this change, as the person in whose hands 
oe money had been sunk for some years became in- 

vent. 

She now took a small house in a retired part of the 
environs of the town, in order, as she said, 
“ to compose herself,” and truly there was never seen 
of her life is a scene of 
unvaried happiness. ving pitched her standard 


of living at a rate proportioned .to her means, she 
ralteey nothing. Her little dwelling consists of 
two apartments, outer being the kitchen, and the 


who 
te dy se as snow ; the coverings of her old- 


w i i t 
and trose; and beside the high-becked easy chair 


stands her little table with the Bible, or some other 
book of a serious neater « Lives of Pious Wo- 
men,” lying upon it. employs no servant—that 
would interrupt the tranquillity and harmony which 
is apparent even in the very atmosphere which she 
breat She has no care, ne anxiety, no i 
regard to the for her life has been exemplary— 
and no forebodings of evil to come, for she is prepared 
for death, the great end of all things. Her life is spent 
in showing forth that intense pee which she feels 
towards the great Giver of all good for thus allowi 
her to pass her latter days in the enjoyment of me. | 
happiness, and the whole tenor of her conversation 
serves to exhibit the peace and serenity of her mind. 
Let it not be supposed that, because she lives in such 
retirement, she cherishes any morbid, or selfish, or 
harsh feeling towards others whose inclination may 
lead them to prefer a life of gaicty ; there are enj 
ments suitable to all ages and characters, and, w 
making her own selection, she does not presume to chal- 
lenge or censure that made by others. She lives in per- 
fect charity with all men, and has at times her share 
of social enjoyment, in mixing with her old friends 
and employers, who but for her worth would not of 
course have held her in remembrance. We need not 
say more: our worthy old friend: affords a delightful 
specimen of the happy old maid—happy with herself 
and with all the busy world about her; a yaa 
it will be observed, arising through the influence 
perfect contentment with her lot, and of a peace of 
mind secured by uniform purity of conduct. r 

Let those of our young female friends who may be in- 
clined to put on a supercilious expression of face at the 
bare mention of the words “ old maid,” when applied to 
them in perspective, reflect that marriage is not always 
a happy consummation, and that it is only when en- 
tered into with prudence and caution that it can pro- 
duce gocd results ; let them, then, subdue that errone- 
ous impression, which too many appear to entertain, of 
the extreme desirableness of matrimony ; let it not be 
supposed to be the sole aim and end of their existence ; 
and if their hopes in this matter should be doomed to 
disappointment, let them make up their minds to join 
the sisterhood of happy old maids. 


A LATE REMARKABLE TRIAL AT 
GIBRALTAR. 


Ar Gibraltar, a month or two there occurred one 
of those extraordinary cases, which show us how in- 
effectively the romancist, even when his imagination 
is strained to the uttermost, can pourtray the extremes 
of passion of which human nature is susceptible. A 
communication, bearing date Feb: the 20th, from 
the rock-built fortress which England keeps as a key 
eae Mediterranean, relates the following particu- 

A merchant, named James Baxwell, 
born at London, had removed in early life to Gibraltar, 
induced partly by the circumstance of his being of the 
same religious persuasion to which the people of his 
adopted country belonged. For many years he occupied 
a small dwelling near the base of Mount St Michael, 
so renowned for its caves and crystallisations. He 
carried on a successful traffic in all the articles of 
British manufacture introduced into Spain. He ae- 
quired, in truth, a very considerable fortune in this 
way. All the country knew that he had a large amount 
of treasure lying by him, not to speak of the capital 
belonging to him, which was embarked in commerce. 
His name was one of credit in all the principal houses 
of exchange in Europe. 

James well had a daughter, an only daughter, 
aged seventeen, and of remarkable beauty. Her coun- 
tenance and figure combined in a most = man- 
» the peculiar charms of the Englishwoman with 
the soft and characteristics of the Spaniard. 
Young as she was, she had been for some two or thrée 
years an object of devoted admiration to all the youths 
around Gibraltar. At church they devoured her with 
their eyes ; and many, many a one thought to himself 
that happy above all men would be he who could win 
the smiles of Elezia Baxwell. But Elezia bestowed 
her smiles upon no one. She seemed, to those whose 
involuntary sighs she excited, to carry maidenly mo- 
desty to free ng coldness. At a her eyes were 
ever bent upon her book, regardless of all the glances 
cast upon her by others. 

Such was at least the case till shortly before the 
events to be narrated. At length, however, Elezia did 
see one who awakened in herself some of the emotions 
which she had caused in others. At mass, one day, 
she observed the eyes of a young stranger fixed upon 
her with an expression of admiration and:respect. To 
her he seemed a being superior to all the young men 
she had ever yet beheld. From that moment, her 
calm and self-possessed demeanour left her for ever. 
Abroad and at home, she was restless and uneasy. 
But, ere long, the stranger found an opportunity of 
being introduced to her, and mutual avewals of 
followed at no great distance of time. Wf 

the 
well. “ 


Assured of the affections of 
stranger then presented himself to Mr 

am named William Katt,” said he to the merchant ; 
“ I am, like yourself, an Englishman ; I am of 
able my tee character, young, and wealthy. 

our daughter—we love one another.” 


ever!” said James Baxwell, to whom the position 
circumstances of the young man were not un- 


me 
and 


4 
237 
dispatched to aunt Mary or aunt Anne in the country, 
our, which is only used, however, on 
: See her, then, installed in office—how intensely she is | great occasions, such as a visit from any of her former j 
occupied “about unwearied she is 
in her attentions to the invalid ; how careful she is in ; 
who, but for her, would have been utterly ne- I ; 
glected ; and how well she is repaid for all this, in the 
4 


; “never! You be 


bo long. 
Catholic. 


‘I ever 


The 


Such an union could not be 


ty consent to it. Elezia ! 
daughter, informed of this declaration, 
herself at the feet of her father, and endeavoured 
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to the dominant religion 
fat suffered so much and 


to’ move him from his purpose. Her lover did the 
same. ‘But the father remained obstinate, and a violent 
seene took place between Elezia and her parent. ‘The 


blood of the fiery south coursed in the d 
she declared that she would 


i 


undergo 
ancient custom of 
menced his last duties by erying 


A 


also 
gore, and that hair was 
en from the head of Elezia. 


, despite of all o 


to effect. 
he 


to 
t silence. 
would 


a 


What 
be difficult to say. 
an alarming noise was heard 


ject of 

ames Baxwell, 

that he would ee, 

own hands, than see her such a re- 

ts were 


. The w 


discovered a small quantity of hair, clotted 


done ! 


this, when he was 


pulled it down in front so as to cover the 
had just done 


in 


ised by many as 


most im witness against him at his 
to the court the threat of assassi- 
been uttered by James Baxwell in 


his 


scaffold 


2 


| thigh. 


decisively, the executioner had turned to James Bax- 
well to'take from him the insignia of death. The 
merchant, almost unobserved, had sunk down intq a 
sitting posture. The black bonnet was drawn b 
executioner from off his eyes and head. It was 
that he was a corpse! No exertions had the sligh 
effect in awakening the spark life. The 
icians, saying all could ‘on sach a subject, 
thet he had the effests-of 
imagination. 
m William Katt was conducted to prison amid the 
elamours of the populace, there to await judgment for 


he unhappy ter of father 
t an un 


retired to a convent for li 
all that had passed. 

OUTRAGEOUS VANITY—IHE ZERIAL. 
In Mr Hone’s Every-Day Book we find a most amus- 
ing specimen of the extravagances ‘to whieh indivi- 


duals may be carried oo vanity, or an over- 
excited self-esteem. monomaniac who ‘chose to 
adopt the fanciful men of the A®rial was named 


Joseph Leeming, and first broke in wpon public notice 
in the euueered 1825, by some ridiculous exhibitions 
of himself in Vauxhall Gardens and other places in 
the metropolis. 

The account which Leeming gave of himself, pro- 
eeeds' Mr Hone, was, that, “with a wish to glad the 
eyes of artists with a view of his uncommon person, 
he condescended to leave the good town of Manchester 

the common stage-eoach, and that, assuming the 
disguise of common dress, like Apollo in ‘ Midas’ after 
expulsion from the celestials, he arrived in London on 
the —— day of June. Sculptors and painters of emi- 
nence, to whom he proffered diselosure of his elegant 
person, were honoured by visits from him. He repre- 
sents some interviews to this effeet. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, the ident of the royal academy, gazed upon 
him, and inquired what ‘he considered the essential 
rinciple of man? the ®rial immediately answered, 
Sir Thomas, insensible to the mundane 
charms before him, observed that he thought the 
beauties of the mind should be preferred to those of 
the body, and therefore suggested the propriety of his 
cultivating mental beauty. This was an indignity, for 
it was opposed to the theory maintained tens Zérial, 
that mental beauty results from personal beauty. Mr 
Haydon was not quite so shocking ; he admitted, and 
to the cost of the A®rial, as will hereafter appear, 
that he had ‘a beautiful leg.’ His oral development 
of his sylph-like perfections to Mr Chantrey, induced 
that gentleman to decline prolongation of the inter- 
view, and to say he should at once call himself A®rial, 
and from that moment he did. Mr Behnes told him 
that he was ‘no conjuror,’ and that every body laughed 
at him. The A®rial was not to be so subdued, nor by 
such means humbled. He deemed them to be the 
sayings of en His organ of self-esteem attained a 
new swell, and in harmonious strength le rose like 
Antzus from the dust, a giant refreshed. 

He conceives that he is the most a 
in the world, and hence, besides << 
ZBrial) ‘the New Diseovery; and ‘t 
known, he adds ‘the Paragon of Perfection) ‘the 
Phanix; ‘the God of Beauty,’ and ‘the Grand Ar- 
cana of Nature’ Some one intimated that arcanum 
would be correet ; he said he did not choose to hum, 
and he was ‘not to be hummed’ It was hinted that 
pollo ; he turned from 


it 


> 


? 

which of ai the exhibitions was likely to 
successful; the doctor answered, ‘ panorama of 
in the Regent’s Park, when it opens’ * But 
what do think an infinitely more attractive exhi- 
bition will produce «It is 
haps L.20,000 a-year ; but what is yours? ‘ You 
see—but not now—to-morrow.’ the morrow the 
Atrial came with a small bundle, and having obtained 
permission to retire therewith alone to a room, pro- 


doctor and his family with a more 
uction of nature than the doctor or all manki 


the most 


the figure | thousand 


pany, ‘capital one million,’ for whieh + and valu- 
able consideration, he proposed to put hi at the 
disposition of the company so soon as the subseri 

was filled up.’ To certain observations of the chan- 
cellor against the ‘new companies, the ZAérial attri- 
buted a indifference to personal overtures that 
he made to several individuals, with a view to! 

ments for bringing him ‘into the market?’ He re- 


solved to te on his‘own aceount. The first 

to be ebtained was a ‘ d room ;’ but the proprietor 
of the Egyptian wardeaf to the voide of the 
h 4 every room in London was denied to 
him, ex on degrading conditions, which people 


‘without souls’ are accustomed to require on such 
plications. Could he have obtained one friend to ha’ 
gone shares with him, the summum bonum might have 
obtained. If only one moneyed man would have 
advanced with capital, the A®rial would have advanced 
in It was to have been an exhibition by candle- 
jght, for candlelight, he said, was indispensable to 
produce ‘extreme height,’ and render him in common 
eyes ‘a giant’ This t of exhibition by candle- 
light would be, he said, a ‘new discovery, and there- 
fore he added to himself the title of the “New Disco- 
very.’ He is five feet one inch and a quarter high. 
Some one, unthinkingly conversing in his nee, 
stated him to be five feet one inch and a half; the 
corrected the inaccuracy with severity. ‘A 
quarter, sir, he said ; ‘five feet one and a quarter, sir ; 


mine is the perfect height ; a quarter of an inch more 
puehie Se rter of an inch less would be 
lower, than the stan of perfection !’ 


Acquiring experience from disappointment, and 
deeming that the wonder of his A aap might be as 
insupportable as ‘ excess of light,’ the rial pu 
to let himself in upon the publie by a t his 
chambers in Thavies-inn, he procured the attendance 
of a person to mould that limb, which Mr Haydon, 
from inability to duly appreciate the rest of his body, 
had denominated ‘a beautiful leg.’ The operation was 
so tedious, that the mould was not completed till eleven 
o'clock in the evening. It was then carried away for 
the purpose of being cast, but the Arial ‘all 
was not right,’ and ‘convinced,’ he says, ‘that the 
artist was sitting up to surreptitiously take a thousand 
casts from it in the course of the night, and sell them 
all over the country,’ he jumped into a hackney be- 
tween one and two in the morning, and the 
coachman to drive him ‘as fast as the horses could go’ 
to the artist’s house. Arrived at the door, he speedily 
roused the servant from slumber ; and having come 
yen “es the cause of the alarm, the 
fErial ¢ out, * Where's my leg? I’m come for my 
an seizing the candle, rushed to the 
which, to his astonishment, was in darkness, till illu- 
mined by his presence and the light he bore in his hand. 
On seeing the mould of his leg in the basket just as it 
had been brought, he seized and bore it off to his own 
home, and after this achievement slept in peace. In 
the morning he carried it himself to another place,. 
and having a cast taken from it in his own pre- 
sence, conveyed both away, and meditated how ‘all 
might see, and having seen, admire.’ Finally, he de- 
posited the cast at a well-known ‘last and boot-tree 
manufactory, upon a promise that it should be exhi- 
bited in the shop window without note or comment : 
‘it will speak for itself, he said. He frequently made 
kind inquiries as to this portional re ntation of 
himself, till he was informed that ‘two hundred pounds 
had been bid for it ’ this was not enough. On a sub- 
sequent interview, he was acquainted that ‘ another 
person said he was willing to give three hundred for 
it.’ This undervaluation was Secisiv ive. ‘Such people, 
person : give me 
my leg; cer matte re an entire cast of me. 
1 will to it for the sake of the world fora 
8; no less: here is my address—let 
any one who desires it come to me.’ He once more 
resumed the actual possession of the cast, but no one 
came, and he pondered im vain to account for the mo- 
tives of ‘the world.’ At length, by accident, he let 
the cast fall and broke it ; and thus it was entirely 
destroyed. He next sought how to dis of the 
mould without disgrace to it or to himself. Sudden 
and quick in purpose, he resolved to bury it in the 
ocean. The mail carried him to Dover, and from on 
board a steam-vessel, when midway between England 
and France, lie let it down to the bed of the sea, as to 


the usual fine of five shillin ot by any means 
cooled in his frenzy by the un ified figure which he 
cut on this oceasion, the Aéri to 


mankind by showing his wonderfu at Vauxhall. 


the pair; blue kid shoes; a 
with lace round the neck ; 
with lace. His entrance into 


ings of twenty shillin 
double frill or ruff, 
and wristbands tri 


. You sre a Lutheran and my daugbter is a 
Rees happy, nor will | 
iw 
| 
mi 
ys afte 
‘ ighbours to issue from a cave immediately 
the merchant’s house, and used by him for 
some The noise consisted at first 
‘ gradually became fainter, and at 
: diedaltogether away. The auditors looked at 
seach other with amazement, and many were the con- 
’ (jeetures as to the cause of the sounds alluded to. A 
‘solution of the mystery was not long in suggesting 
itself. Elezia had disappeared ; she was no longer to 
‘be seen about her father’s house. After many low 
‘murmurs had circulated, the father was interrogated 
respecting his daughter. He said that she was miss- 
ing, certainly ; but whither she had gone, he knew 
oa He had nothing whatever to do, he said, with 
disappearance. 
This explanation was not satisfactory Bhisper 
went that James Baxwell ind is 
daughter, to prevent her marriage wit illiam Katt, 
and, ultimately, this conjecture was so forcibly pressed 
on the attention of the public authorities, that they 
. ‘were compelled to arrest James Baxwell, and inquire 
‘ into the matter. The dwelling of the merchant was | 
examined, but nothin; “Tho 
eave! the cave is the place!” cried some of the crowd 
The magistrates then descended into the cave, and | 
there, on lifting some loose stones, they found a por- | 
tion of Elezia’s dress, sprinkled all over with blood. 
with 
havin 
Baxwell protested his eee be But the proof 
seemed strong — im, was regularly | 
, Suet. Phe result was his conviction for the | 
. of his daughter, and his condemnation to death. | 
« receiving sentence, the unhappy merchant 
aod afterwards wine erly 
@verpowered spite dreadful nature of his situation. 
He continued in a state almost of total insensibility | 
during the interval between his trial and the day | 
Jappointed for his exeeution. On the morning of the | 
: ‘latter day, the jailor came to announce to him, for the | 
final time, that the moment of fate was at hand. The | 
«merchant was seized again with a fearful trembling, 
vand he cried, what he had reiterated to all who saw | 
him in his confinement, .“ Before my Maker, [ swear 
of my child’s death !” 
put to the scaffold. There he found, 
illiam Katt, who, it should have been 
st Kiezia. Nosooner did the doomed 
merchant behold Katt, than he exclaimed, at wn the speaker with contempt— Apollo 1s nothing com- 
foot of the scaffold, “ My friend, in one minute L 1 | pared with me; there is no figure to compete with | 
pet sioner. 1 wish to die in peace with all men. | me in any respect, except the Achilles in the park, | 
fon which may be somewhat like me in the under part of | 
jury your evidence has done to me.” well said | the foot upon the ground, but upon that it is impos- 
this with some composure, but the effect of his words | sible to determine with accuracy, unless 
bara were very striking. He became pale as | flew from the pedestal.’ 
and could not conceal the depth of his agitation. He relates that he visited Dr Thornton, who lee- | 
Baxwell ‘mounted the steps of the om slowly, | tures at the Marlborough rooms, in Great Marlborough 
and gave himself up to the hands of executioner, | Street, on ‘eraniology, botany, chemistry, astronomy, 
According to the | vision, hearing, the circulation of the blood, digestion, 
he executioner com- | and the beneficial effects produced by the i 
in @ loud voice, “Jus- | gases in the cure of diseases.’ He inquired of this 
= . He then placed the | gentleman whether he thought ‘an exhibition of some- 
black bonnet on the head of the condemned merchant thing never before seen under the sun, and which, 
. | when seen, people would fall down and worship, would 
| be likely to take?’ ‘The doetor inquired what the 
t of honour, and * left it alone in its glory.’ 
_ a His first public appearance after this funeral pro- 
This ery came from William Katt. ‘The magistrates cession was at Marlborough police-office, on the chi 
in attendance instantly called him forward, and de- | of being found drunk in the street, for which he paid 
The young man avowed that 
he had off Elezia, with her consent, to be his | 
wife, and that she was now residing not far off, in con- | 
cealment. But to her he did not communicate other | 
measures which he had taken, chiefly to revenge him- | His dress was @ close jacket of blue and silver; thea- 
self for the seorn of her father. He had contrived to trical ‘trunks,’ or short breeches, reaching to within 
ete prin of her hair while she slept. He had | mised to return in a few minutes, and cheer the sight | two or three inches above the knee ; white silk stock- 
in same way a part ia’s ni ge 
which he had parloived. Thess articles he bad 
the cave, and there, also, had he emitted personally | During his absence the doctor’s household were on | the gardens without a HM surprised and astonished 
eries, which had borne so heavily against the the waiters, who ran across to each other | 
t. The generous pardon which the merchant the Airial entered ins close-fitting dress, and | is he 1’ 0. 
had bestowed on him at the scaffold, had awakened the foreigner ; but as he the gardens unrecognised, 
(RE 70anF an sid) instantaneous remone in his | and arm, and projecting his right arm behind, | their curiosity ceased. During the performances he 
compelled him to avow the truth. eried, ‘ Behold |’ ; I was little motiond, for, bein uncovered, the com 
partly shiorwards, As soon as Katt had spoken out | Airial conceived the ides of new joint-stock com- he wae wom his ta 
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to know whom had the 


tunda, pe was From # private pocket 
he handed a card with the printed inscription, ‘Tur 
New Discovery challenges the whole wcorld, and artists 
individually, to find a man, or even design, that can in 
any way, in form or shape, be red to him. Havin 
istributed 300 or 400 of these challenges, he intima 
an inclination to walk, and a being made, he 
walked onwards with the most dignified deportment he 
could assume, while the company followed huzzaing. 
A gentleman required a ring for him ; it was insta: 
complied with, and the Airial put himself into various 
itions, with the intent of displaying his transcen- 
Font form in the attitudes of ancient statués ; that 
which seemed to give the most lively satisfaction to 
himself and his inereasing audience was the gladiator, 


which he maintained with painful perseverance and. 


— endurance, while the perspiration poured down 
is face, and the spectators shrieked with laughter and’ 
amazement. This achievement was the height of his 
ambition ; at its conelusion he withdrew to a couch, 
whereon he duly reclined in a studied attitude, to the 
admiration of théutenda, who, tempted by the ‘ Won- 
derful Discovery,’ flocked in from the supper rooms 
to gaze. Loud cries and shouts of ‘encore’ roused 
him from temporary repose ; but it was not to indulge 
the anxious desire, for he walked apparently undis- 
turbed by the distinction he had obtained, and enter- 
ing a box, called for ‘ wine, mighty wine.’ Draughts 
of this were succeeded by potations of rack-punch, 
while loud calls upon him were unanswered ; allega- 
tions derogatory to his dignity were noticed by looks 
of indignation and contempt ; ‘ he spoke not, he moved 
not,’ till increased throng and u raised his indig- 
nation, when a person withdrew him from the gardens, 
put on his cloak, and the A£rial retired delighted with 
is reception. 

Perusing the rs on the morrow, and not findin 
accounts respecting his Vauxhall adventure, he foun 
an advertisement of a song dedicated to the Duke of 
York, printed in blue and white. ‘They are my 
colours, said the Afrial ; ‘they are the colours of an 
serial—the duke is an erial,’ by this concep- 
tion, he em me another new pair of silk-stockings, and 
accomplished another visit to Vauxhall the same even- 
ing, where, being immediately i by some 
who had seen him the aE ae he was soon 
surrounded. On this ion he adventured a chal- 
lenge, with an offer of L.500 to any one who would 
match himself against him for beauty, Being pushed 
and pursued, he sprung on the supper-table of a com- 
pany, to the loss or great damage of his.second pair of 
silks, and went home on foot by daylight, amidst the 
grins of unappreciating people passing to their labour. 

Conceiving that the managers of the theatres would 

ladly avail themselves of his attractive powers, he 
bited himself as before described, and announced 
himself at their doors as ‘The Afrial ;’ but they were 
‘not at home,’ nor were they ‘ at home’ to his subse- 
quent calls. Such gross inattention to their interests 
was inconceivable ; for it seems he coveted no other 
remuneration than ‘to walk across the stage and back 
in, and receive the plaudits of the audience,” He 
rms that he appeared on the boards of the Man- 
chester theatre, and that the people hooted because he 
would not deign to remain long enough for the gratifi- 
that no one ever appeared to su vantage as he does, 
in the dress das he has already appeared in public, 
yet he walks en dishabille on ordinary occasions, lest he 
should suffer violence from the fathers, brothers, and 
lovers of the British ladies, who, according to his own 
affirmation, are ready to throw themselves at his feet 
upon the least encouragement. He says he is deter, 
who knows herself to be a Venus as he knows hi 
to be an Adonis. He is of opinion that he is ‘ winning 
each heart and delighting each eye,’ and he calls him- 
self ‘the immortal Mr Leeming.” It was suggested to 
him as that resul 
outgoings, property might expended. His 
extre ,» 1 can an y with thi 
thousand pounds,’ If he id mistaken 
in his conceptions before.matters, have proceeded so 
far, those to'whom hia flights have.rendered him a 
public character will soon forget. his extraordinary 
assumptions, and he will find.a,common station more 
conducive to his personal quiet.” {3 
. To.this jocular account of the Arial by. Mr Hone, 


may a qd the 
buffoon. 


alice ovr le brain sei, wih nome 
other mi treatmen have. remo 


We agree with Mr Hickson fin the Hand-Loom In- 


it is education we thust look to 
of the working lagees to resort to 


physical force or violence to redress their real or ima- 
i grievances. “To the principle of combination, 

“there can. be no objection ; for com- 

tion ‘is nothing but union, and union may be for 
good objects as well as bad.” He adds, howeyer, 
unions are often unattainable, and are sometimes at- 
tempted to be effected by the most objectionable means. 
In Ireland, the means adopted with a view, of keeping 
up the wages of skilled Jabour above the level of the 
English market, is one of the chief causes of its depressed 
state in that country.. The trade of pie silk-weaving 
has entirely left Dublin, and the poplin trade will soon 
follow. The combination of ship-carpenters has suc- 
ceeded in entirely depriving the city of, all the ship- 
building trade it formerly enjoyed ; nota single ship was 
on the stocks, notwithstanding the new patent slip, when 
I was last in Dublin. A gentleman of unimpeachable 
veracity assured me that, a few years back, he had seen 
with his own eyes two ships’ rs knocked on the 
head and killed in the open. street for working under 
price. In the hospital at Sligo, 1 saw a man who showed 
me his wrist, laid bare to the bone with a sickle by a 
party of combinators, beeause he refused to leave his 
work at their bidding, to compel his master to give 
higher wages. It was melancholy to meet with instances 
of barges sunk in the canals, or set on fire, starch manu- 
factories destroyed, riots oecasioned by the exportation 
of potatoes, vitriol thrown upon the » all, indi- 
cations of the same disposition to effect an object by 
violent means that could not be attained by any other. 
Brute force has ever been the only weapon of igno- 
rance, and will so ever remain. An efficient police 
would prevent its breaking out in overt acts; but edu- 
cation alone will reach the root of the evil, which lies 
in the state of the mind.”— Westminster Review. [This 
corroborates what we have repeatedly stated to be the 
effect of trades’ unions, when conducted on principles 
of intimidation and violence—the temporary benefit of 
a few, and the ultimate ruin of the many.] 


MISS MARTINEAU’S * PLAYFELLOW.” 


Miss MARtTINEAU, the indefatigable friend of her 
kind, has commenced a new series of tales, to be pub- 
lished quarterly, under the title of “ The Playfellow” 
—one significant of the purpose which the writer has 
in view, as well as of the class whom she addresses. 
As in a somewhat similar work, Scott’s “ Tales of a 
Grandfather,” instruction of an amusing kind is to 
form the staple material, and young persons, together 
with those whose limited education places them in 
nearly the same rank as intellectual acquire- 
ments, are the parties for whose benefit) Miss Mar- 
tineau’s labours are obviously intended. The d 
volume in the series, which has made its epee 
embraces two stories designed: to illustrate the condi- 
tion of Franee previous to the Revolution, while the 
other refers to events during the of that for- 
midable movement, the hero in the latter ease bein 

the boy, Louis X VLL, the unfortunate son of his stil 
more unfortunate father Louis XVI. Two short 
extracts, which our limited space allows us'to present, 
will convey an idea of the manner in which the 
authoress follows out her design. 


THE QUEEN, 

Marie Antoinette had been married, as we know, 
at fifteen, when she was not only inexperienced, but 
very ignorant. Her mother, the Empress of Austria, 
was so busy governing her empire, that she could pay 
little attention to the education of her ¢hildren. Sho 
gave them governesses ; but these governesses indulged 
their pupils, doing their lessons for them, tracing their 


writing in il, casting up their sums, whispering 
to them how to doing the outline of their draw- 


ings first, and touching them up at last. The conse- 
quence was, that when this young girl entered France 
a bride, -at fifteen_years of age, she knew next to no- 
thing ; and though she took. some pains, she never 
learned to spell well in French, or to write ma- 
tically, even after she declared that she had forgotten 
her native lan —German, She was very clever, 
notwithstanding. She had.a strong, firm, and decided 
mind. Her ignerance, however, was an irreparable 
evil, especially her ignorance of men and common life. 
She had no means of repairing this ignorance. Every 
body flattered her ;.every one. yi to, her in the 
days of her prosperity, so that she knew no will but 
her own, till some: mistake, which it was too late to 
set right, showed her iow she had been deceived. 

Of her many mistakes, however, none,was so fatal 
as that of concluding that all was well because no one 
told her to the contrary ; of passing her days in splen- 
dour and pleasure, giving her whole mind to acting 
plays, masque , and inventing new amusements, 
and now and then providing for dependants by giving 
a license to sell some necessary artic Soaks te poor, 
while the desperate with famine. 

tened to relieve it, oftem sacrificing her,own pleasures 
for the purpose ;“but the people, hunger-bitten and in 
rags, seeing her splendour, and ing reports of far 
more than was actually ©, believed her hard-hearted ; 
and from being proud of her, and devoted to her, when 
she entered France as a bride, they learned at last to 
hate her from the bottom of their souls. 

There would be no end to the story of how many 


| 


attendants the queen bad, and what were the forma- 


jlities observed among them. We will only briefl 
, over the history of a day, in order fully to Byiom & | 
how great was the reverse when she became a ‘pri- 
soner. 

| The queen was awakened regularly at ei toe | 
at which hour her first lady of the bed-chamber e 
tered the room, and came within the gilt railing which 
surrounded the bed, bringing in one hand a pin-cushion, 
and in the other the book containing patterns of 
the queen’s dresses, of which she had usually thirty-six 
for each season, besides muslin and other common 
dresses. The queen marked with pins the three she 
chose to wear in the Course of that day ; one during 
the morning, another at dinner, and a third in the 
evening, at a card party, a ball, or the theatre. ‘The 
book was then delivered to a footman, who carried it 
to the lady of the wardrobe. She took down from the 
shelves and drawers these dresses and their trimmin 
while another woman filled a basket with the linen 
&c., which ber majesty would want that day. Great 
wrappers of green taffety were thrown over these 
things, and footmen carried them to the queen’s dress- 
ing-room. Sometimes the queen took her breakfast 
in bed, and sometimes in her bath. Her linen dress 
was trimmed with the richest lace ; her dressing-gown 
was of white taffety, and the slippers in which 
stepped to the bath were of white dimity trimmed witt 


Two women were kept for the sole business of at- 
tending to the bath, uch was usually rolled into the 
room upon castors. The bathin forn was of fine 
flannel, with collar and cuffs, and lining throughout 
of fine linen, breakfast, of coffee or chocolate, 
was served on a tray which stood on the cover of the 
bath, Meantime, one of the ladies warmed the bed 
with a silyer warming-pan, and the queen returned to 
it, sitting up in her white taffety dressing-gown, and 
reading; or, if any one who had permission to visit 
her at that hour wished to see her, she took up her 
embroidery. This kindof visit ac a person’s rising 
is customary abroad ; and it had been so long so at the 
court of France, that certain classes of persons were 
understood to have a right to visit the Fong at the 
hour of her levée, as it was called. persons 
were the Phasicians and surgeons of the court, an 
messengers from the king, the queen’s eae, 
others; so that there were often, besides the ladies in 
waiting, ten or a dozen persons visiting the queen as 
she sat up in bed at af ae taking her breakfast, 

The great visiting hour, however, was noon, when 
the queen went into another room to have her hair 
dressed. We see in prints how the hair was dressed 
at that time—frizzed and powdered, and piled up with 
silk cushions, and ribbons, and flowers, till the won 
was how any head could bear such a weight. It 
a long time to dress a lady’s hair in those days, 
queen. before a most spends toilette-table in 
middle of the room. e ladies who had been in 
waiting for twenty-four hours now went out, and gaye 
place to others in full dress, with ee eee 
cade pomnieenita wide hoops, and. high head-dresses 
took bis before the 

is place before the . at, 

and stools were set in a cirele for such sitters as had 
a right to sit down in the presence of royalty. 
entered the ladies of the palace, the governess of the 
royal the princes.of the poral the 
secretaries of state, the captains guard, and, on 
nesdays, the foreign According to 
their rank, the queen either nodded to them as they 
ed her head, or leaned with her arm 


entered, or bow 
upon her toilette-table, as if about to rise, 


salutation was ay ay the royal princes. .She never 


sqeally rose, for was powdering her 

It was considered and dangerous to 
aber an customs of the court of France: but thi 
qween. thought fit to 


aiter one, among others... 
had always, before her time, been, the, etiquette for 
the lady of the highest rank who appeared in readi- 
ness_i chamber, to her majesty's 
head in dressing ; but when, her 
jesty was pleased to have her h rg om 
closet, 
one. of 
ve great, offence to the ladi 
right to ths henour of 


1 
Hi 


: 


| 


honour of answered, “you ll nn | 
by and bye.’ Inquiries and a 
crowd of gazers pressing on, he su 
and sustained the character of A®rial by a ‘light fan- 
tastic toe’ sort-of flight from one part of the ground 
> another, till, having arrived at the saloon and ro- 
| 
| 
er majesty 
go to mass in the chapel on certain days, and by this 
time her. chaplains were in waiting among her 
The, royal 
| to. follow 
emark, th 1© man ought ta 
treated asa, patient, mot iis a all should have been left free to sell: The 
arly under the influence of of the queen presented the pen to her majeaty 
| at these hours pe away the good wi thou- 
sands of well-dis 
At this hour of the toilette, on th 
month, the queen was. 
what she liked with, and ou 
sents, This was. always in gold, 
sented ina purse of white kid, 
and lined with white silk. Its amount was, ou an # . 
4 
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iled net 
from the pressure of the taxes. Whether the 
tented knew it or not, a good deal of this monthly 


She 
only. 

ts fowl, pm biseuits which she steeped in water. 
the 


two most intimate friends, Duchess de Polig- 
some time governess to the royal children, 

i de Lamballe, superintendant of the 
household. After a time, the friendship with both 


these ladies. After the private theatre 

was given up, the evenings were commonly spent in 
small dull card- ies, but sometimes in more agree- 
able jes in ents of one or other of her 
two friends. It was thoughtless and undignified of 
the queen to act plays, to which the captains of the 
and various 0 were in time admitted 

as spectators ; but though her best friends would have 
been glad that she 
ormances, it is not ising that she inclined to 
that something to think of 
and to do, and from which she really learned more of 
literature than she could otherwise have done. Amidst 
the deplorable dullness of such a life as hers, we can- 
not wonder that studying some of the best French 
dramatic poetry, and feeling for the hour that she was 
the companion and not the queen, should have been 
&@ pleasure which she was sorry to forego. She sorely 
lamented afterwards that she had ever indulged in 


hours the queen passed were when working and con- 


THE KING. 

The king, Louis XVI., would y have been 
a dull man in any situation in life. His mind was 
dull, but his tastes showed that he might have been 
palace. ‘Till he fell into misfortune, and showed a 
somewhat patient and forgiving tem 


must always be some doubt of this for a time in the 


case of royal marriages, which take place, as his did, 
without the parties having ever met, or being able to 
tell whether they shall like one another. king’s 


manners were such that it was difficult to say whether 
he cared: about any body, except, indeed, one person, 
and that person was not the queen, nor his aunts, nor 
his children, but a locksmith of the name of Gamin. 
There were three employments that the king was 
80 fond of, that he seemed to have no interest left for 
any thing else: first, of lock-making ; secondly, of 
hunting ; thirdly, of studying y- As 4 
Gamin, or marking copper globe, or colouring 
maps, he seemed to care little how his ministers ma- 
his kingdom, or how his wife spent her time, 
A person opportunity of examining his 
ments gives an account of them, which p wore, Lane 
the king liked the common course of royal life, and 


how di he employed his hours in private from 
what his sup . On the staircase which led 
from one to another of his small private apartments, 


| 


for hours together, while all about the room 
manner, secret copper splendid 
Gamin vase vlgar-minded tan todo treed 
king ill both at time, and after adversity had 
In these early days, he 
felt that the king was in his power, so was his 
and Gamin having it in his power to 


b 
was in debt, the ministers pe: 


most important and pressi 

his ministers unable to act, 

so much as 

nothing could ne without it. 

yy tba and for the mild Louis himeelf and 
mily, that he was not a huntsman or a me- 

hanic, instead of a king! 


su 
all his 


tell any day. He spoke gruffly to the king, and or- 
which the king always submitted. He not onl 
dured this treatment, but intrusted Gamin with 
ous secret commissions, which were sometimes of 
importance. The account which Gamin gave of the 


While his cog gd was thus pursuing all this child’s 
play in private, his 
an 


reparing 


airs, and after all leave 
he would not utter 
He had no will, and 
hat a pity, for 


ASCENT OF THE PONY, NAMED ROSE, IN 
MR GREEN’S BALLOON. 


A PETER-PINDARIC. 


Once on a time, some years ago, 
The famous Mr Green, 
Whom almost all of us have seen 
Quitting these grovelling realms below, 
For an aérial location 
Some miles above the clouds, 
ination— 


At his exploits in air— 
Of carrying with him some animal aloft, 
A thing that bad been talk’'d of oft, 
But never executed yet 
In such a way, 
Good Mr Green would say, 
As was commendable and 
To give a goose an airy dance, 
As once was done in France, 
‘Was but (he said) to take it to an element 
Half nat’ral to it; 
And prudent folks, besides, would hint 
That none but geese e’er enter’d a balloon, 
As, late or soon, 
Such venturers were pretty sure to rue it. 
To puppy-dogs some like objections lay : 
Dogs, too, had been among the very stars, 
Since the old day, 
That witness’d Dium’s wars. 
No! Mr Green 
Would make no mockery of the thing, 
But would take up a beast of such a size 
As should a crowd of gazers bring, 
And might be worthy to be seen 
By all men's eyes. 
This fix’d, the question sprang up now— 
What was the animal, 
Best fitted for the purpose, 
Both as regarded bulk of corpus, 
And other points essential ? 
He had a pony, 
Which would, he thought, be “* fy” 
‘To the great task on hand ; 
Por why? 


Into the car, by ropes kept steady, 
The pony went : 
And some time after Mr Green declared 
That Rose 


Ay, any day. 
to 
(As it is called by Walter Scott), 
A lock was put on each of Rose’s feet, 


Or rather, his fetlochs were lock'’d. 


She 
Poor Rose was very quiet, 
made no riot ; 
But, in geod truth, the there 
Thought that in place aloft 
Into the air, 
to walk into a hayloft. 
up, 
And all the well- folks below 
Shouted best ! 


venture to 
That Rone might have bon fr with Sade. 
Or rather a whole rack of clouds, soon hid 


The daring fiyers from the crowd ; 
And I do think (for Heaven forbid 
But I should speak the truth) 
That, in good sooth, 
Rose at this moment wish'd him safely back 
At his own rack. 

I should have said, however, that the pair 
Of aeronauts had early felt a breeze 
Which made a streamer of the hair 

On Rose’s tail, 

And drove a pack 
Of swallows on the voyagers right smack ; 
Causing the pony to feel less at ease, 


gale. 
A sheet of hail next found they in their way, 
And Rose, I rather fancy, did not say, 
** Hail, fellow !—well met !” 
It now became 'tarnation 
Coldish ; and Rose look’d round in such a way- 
_ At Mr Green, as if he meant to say 
** Is this your darling science 
Of aerostation? you shall find me shy hence- 
A-loft? 


What an abused word 
For such a place as this !—’Tis most absurd. 
lenty ; it aint 
Another time I will not be so soft. 7 
But now the matter can't be mended, 
And I'll be peaceable, 
Until its fairly, regularly ended ; 
For nobody, in country or in town, 
Shall ever have it in his power to tell, 
That Rose came down. 
foot once in the matter, firm and fast, 
hy, dt behoves me to stick by you to the last. 
But though your pony 
Should be dismiss’d to draw 
Dogs’ meat ;—in fact, though I should string for it— 
Ere I be got to enter 


’Tis no more like my place among the islands, 
Beyond the Highlands, 
Than this my nose 
Is like that stanch old buck the duke’s.” 
However, just about this time, 
Good Mr Green, 
Content with what he now had seen, 
In the aérial clime, 
Tuck’'d in 
A glass of gin and water ; 
And then, by way of converse to the matter, 
Let out some hydro 
And 60 it happen'd that while Rose 
Was looking round about him for a comet, 
Intending to bestow on it a hail, 
Were it for nothing but its tail, 
Lo! the balloon all in a sudden goes 
Down like a plummet. 
Ten minutes more, 
And this aerial tour was over; 
And at some place in Kent, 
To his unspeakable content, 
Our pony, voting all balloons a bore, 
Was quietly regaling in a field of clover. 


MORAL. 

Whoever a-ballooning goes, 

May he come down as safe as Rose. 
Let all give praise to venturous Green ; 
And cry, Long live our royal queen ! 


VOCAL MACHINERY OF BIRDS. 


It is difficult to account for so small a creature as a 
bird making a tone as loud as some animals a thousand 
times its size ; but a recent discovery has shown, that 


dart i 
city. No doubt, the same mac forms the basis 
of their vocal powers, and at once solves the mystery. 


boundary line of his farm, that it was doubtful whether 
it belonged to him or his neighbour. That neighbour 
i the tree, and prosecuted the man who cut it 
. The case was continued from court to 
was wasted, temper soured, and friend- 
the as 
we 


i but 
last 
who 


FEE 
E 


EE 
4 
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diamond ear-ri which she bought soon after her 
mparriage ; but took: six years’ savings to pay for 
that one ornament. She was young and giddy when 
she bought these jewels, and she paid for them out 
f purchase did not sound well in the ears of peasants | 
who king e was kind and forbearing, tamid, in- 
bread, uisitive, and very apt to go to sleep. 
discon There was one more apartment, sort of observa 
went in charity—charity, however, which did not | tory, on the leads, in which was an immense telescope. 
cin the good that self-denial would have done. Duret was always at hand, either sharpening tools, or had Gender ett comes 
Her majesty was waited on at dinner by her ladies. | cleaning the anvil, or pasting maps ; and the king 
: : employed him to fix the lens of the telescope so as to 
suit his majesty’s eye ; and there, in an arm-chair at 
the end of the telescope, sat the king for hours to- 
gether, spying at the people who thronged the palace 
courts, or who went to and fro in the avenue. 
| 
these ladies cooled ; but while it lasted, the pleasantest rplexed, an 
wisest of them m despair, use they never could 
get his majesty to speak or act, even so far as to say 
in council which of two different opinions he liked the 
I'll have a proper fling for it, 
Else call me Johnny- 
Raw. 
Sky? 
And so you call this Sky? (continued Rose, 
Still maundering internally) ; 
Adzooks, 
That might bother pases he 
Who came to gape and stare, 
ave ched any Dody to him. © was Very silent, 
though now and then giving way to strange bursts of 
rudeness, which made Fis children and servants afraid 
of him. For many years after he married, his wife 
‘was not sure whether he cared at all about her. There 
in birds the lungs have several openings communicat- 
yen 6 corresponding air-bags or cells, which fill the 
it came whole the body yw) the neck and 
great day came, and all was ready ; into whic air passes and repasses in the progress 
of breathing. This is ot all : the very bones are bol- 
Rose from his quiet grazing low, from which air-pipes are conveyed to the most 
_ ; Forthwith was brought. solid parts of the body, even into the quills and feathers. 
six pictures of the king’s hunts, with exact tables : This air being rarefied by the heat of their body, adds 
of game he had k:lled—the quantity, the kind of to their levity. By forcing the air out of the body, the 
mon seasons, and the years of his reign. Ina 
splendid room below stairs hing the whids 
; had been dedicated to him, designs of canals and And sure his neigh —Gardiner’s Music of Nature. 
other public works. The room above this contained ‘Would countervall his master’s yea— 
the king’s collection of maps, spheres, and ae FOOLISH LAWSUIT. 
Here were found numbers of maps drawn and A farmer cut down a tree which stood so near the 
tad many only half done. 
e this was a ae vee a turning-lathe, and 
, all necessary instruments for working in wood. Here, And 
while no one knew where the king was, did he spend 
named pone cleaning and 
up was a contain- 
| the books valued most, and tome peivatc | 
i. a om bel history of the royal families of The ropes are cut, and away in a crack 
er, Austria, and Russia. In the room — 
over this, however, did his majesty most delight to spend 
his mornings. two avila. ond 
every tool used in lock-making. Here he took lessons of 
Gamin, who was smuggled up the backstairs by Duret Let our young readers calculate how much better 
contest: w case empties 
From spite or spleen ‘reward for his obstinacy.—American paper. ; 
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